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EDITORIAL 


Now  THAT  THE  1963-64  Louisiana  hunting  sea- 
sons are  underway,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
a  quarter  million  hunters  of  all  ages  will 
take  to  the  woods,  fields  and  marshes  of  Louisi- 
ana. Regulations,  including  seasons  and  bag 
limits  on  most  species,  are  the  best  that  have 
ever  been  established  and  should  provide  maxi- 
mum hunting  opportunity  for  a  large  and  grow- 
ing number  of  hunters. 

Now,  and  in  the  months  ahead,  it  is  important 
that  all  hunters  observe  game  laws  of  the  state. 

Already,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Louisiana  will  have  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
hunting  seasons  in  history.  Our  resident  small 
game  is  in  good  supply.  This  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  so  far  in  the  dove  season  and  in 
the  first  weeks  of  the  squirrel  and  rabbit  seasons. 

Other  seasons  will  begin  in  rapid  succession. 
Millions  of  acres  of  Louisiana's  fields,  forest  and 
marshes  will  be  open  to  hunting.  This  includes 
approximately  a  half-million  acres  of  state-man- 
aged game  and  waterfowl  areas. 

Because  the  amount  of  land  open  to  hunters  is 
so  vast,  it  is  important  that  hunters  themselves 
take  part  in  seeing  that  the  harvest  is  proper  and 
that  the  principles  of  sportsmanship  are  followed 
by  fellow  hunters.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  assure 
good  hunting  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  observe 
game  laws  and  respect  the  rights  of  landowners. 
In  both  instances,  hunters  should  police  them- 
selves to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

No  real  sportsman  would  take  more  than  his 
share  of  game,  nor  would  he  shoot  roadside  signs 
or  discharge  firearms  carelessly.  There  are  laws 
which  prohibit  the  discharging  of  firearms  along 
or  too  close  to  major  highways  and  roads. 

Because  the  acreage  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic by  private  landowners  is  large  and  plays  a 
vital  role  in  providing  ample  land  upon  which  to 
hunt  for  thousands  who  would  otherwise  find  it 
difficult  to  find  a  place,  proper  respect  for  the 
land  and  the  privilege  to  hunt  upon  it  is  impor- 
tant. 

Hunters  are  urged  to  be  particularly  careful 
about  setting  fires.  This  is  especially  true  when 
woods  and  fields  are  dry.  A  carelessly  tossed 
match  or  cigarette,  a  hastily  "extinguished"  fire 
not  fully  out,  or  an  abandoned  warming  fire,  are 


capable  of  doing  untold  harm  to  timbered  areas 
and  habitat  cover.  Play  it  .safe  with  fire. 

Gun  safety  .should 
also  be  followed  .strictly 
during  the  months 
ahead.  While  it  is  gen- 
erally known  that  fire- 
arms accidents  are  rare 
in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hunters 
afield,  reports  of  gun 
accidents  are  awesome 
to  hear  of. 

This  is  particularly 
true  when  they  concern 
young  people.  Every 
experienced  hunter 
should  be  careful  him- 
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self  and  try  to  impart  some  basic  fundamentals 
of  gun  safety  to  young  hunters  during  the  present 
season. 

Of  great  importance,  too,  is  the  realization  that 
good  safety  practices  can  best  be  taught  by  apply- 
ing them  when  in  the  company  of  young  hunters 
and  fellow  hunters. 

Probably  no  other  practice  results  in  a  rash  of 
"posted"  signs  as  misuse  of  private  property. 
Leaving  gates  open  and  damaging  fences  are  the 
most  frequent  offenses. 

No  real  sportsman  would  intentionally  litter 
an  area.  The  anti-litter  campaign  which  is  pro- 
moted at  both  national  and  local  levels  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  hunters  in  the  field.  It  will  pay 
definite  dividends  in  better  hunter-landowner 
relations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  sportsmen  to  report  obvious 
violations  of  game  laws  to  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  These  are  in  ad- 
dition to  infringements  of  the  rights  of  landown- 
ers occurring  through  misconduct,  intentional  or 
by  carelessness. 

Good  conduct,  safety  with  firearms,  a  deep- 
rooted  respect  for  the  rights  of  others — all  are 
vital  to  the  full  and  safe  utilization  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife  resources  by  the  hunting  public.  Sports- 
men should  keep  this  reminder  in  mind  and  hunt 
by  the  rules  during  the  present  hunting  season.   * 
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Dawn  will  come  with  new  hope  this  year  for  Louisiana  duck  hunters,  with  a  35-day  season  and  daily  limit  of 
four  ducks.    Coupled  with  this  are  reports  that  the  state's  waterfowl  areas  possess  an  abundance  of  food. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  Several  years  waterfowl- 
ers  throughout  Louisiana  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  task  of  repairing  levees  and  water 
control  structures,  flooding  marshes,  rebuilding 
duck  blinds,  renewing  or  acquiring  leases  on  wet- 
land habitat,  and  readying  their  boats  and  gear 
for  the  coming  waterfowl  season. 

In  most  parts  of  the  state  owners  of  wetland 
habitat  who  had  seriously  considered  draining 
their  acreage  and  converting  it  to  other  usage 
have,  at  least  temporarily,  abandoned  those  con- 
siderations. 

Once  again,  after  several  frustrating  years, 
Louisiana  waterfowlers  have  before  them  a  set 
of  duck  season  regulations  which  tend  to  whet  the 
hunting  appetite.  The  trend  of  more  restrictive 
waterfowl    hunting    regulations    each    year   has 


crease  in  Louisiana  for  the  first  time  since  the 
mid-fifties.  At  that  time  106,000  stamps  were  be- 
ing purchased  annually  in  Louisiana  but  last  year 
these  sales  had  plunged  to  slightly  over  30,000. 
With  this  increase  in  duck  stamp  sales  will  come 
renewed  support  for  waterfowl  management  pro- 
grams at  the  private,  state  and  federal  level,  as 
well  as  the  retention  and  maintenance  of  wetland 
areas  for  future  waterfowl  use. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion has  worked  hard  for  realistic  duck  hunting 
regulations  that  would  allow  for  the  proper  utili- 
zation of  the  waterfowl  resource.  It  will  con- 
tinue in  these  efforts  since  it  is  convinced  that 
this  is  the  best  means  of  perpetuating  our  con- 
tinental duck  populations  since  it  encourages 
public  support  for  the  maintenance  of  waterfowl 


Louisiana  Waterfowl  Outlook 


finally  been  reversed.  Both  bag  limits  and  season 
lengths  have  been  increased  substantially  over 
those  of  the  past  few  years  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
&  Wildlife  Service.  Already  this  has  rekindled  the 
interest  of  owners  of  wetland  habitat  in  maintain- 
ing their  lands  for  ducks  in  exchange  for  hunting 
opportunity.  The  reaction  in  Louisiana  so  far  be- 
cause of  the  more  liberalized  hunting  regulations 
has  been  excellent  and  considerable  faith  has  been 
restored  in  the  minds  of  the  hunting  public  re- 
garding those  who  have  the  authority  to  establish 
seasons  and  bag  limits.  This  faith  has  badly 
sagged  in  recent  years  when  Louisiana  hunters  did 
not  feel  that  they  were  being  given  a  square  deal 
in  the  establishment  of  hunting  regulations. 
Had  this  trend  continued  public  support  for  ex- 
tensive waterfowl  management  programs  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced  and  this  would  have 
resulted  in  substantial  losses  of  additional  water- 
fowl habitat,  which  is  essential  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  resource. 

It  is  expected  that  duck  stamp  sales  will  in- 


management  programs. 

Commission  representatives  have  held  numer- 
ous conferences  with  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  &  Wildlife,  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wild- 
life Service,  relative  to  hunting  regulations.  It  has 
actively  participated  in  all  meetings  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway  Council  held  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Waterfowl  Advisory  Committee  meetings  held  in 
Washington.  Commission  personnel  have  worked 
on  the  breeding  grounds  in  Canada  since  1954, 
and  have  conducted  aerial  field  surveys  of  the 
primary  waterfowl  breeding  range  in  Canada 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Commission  representatives  testified  exten- 
sively at  meetings  called  late  this  summer  by  Con- 
gressman T.  A.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  House 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Sub-Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  facts  on  the  continen- 
tal waterfowl  management  problems.  Congress- 
man Thompson's  Interest  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  waterfowl  resource  is  well  known  and  the 
Commission  cooperated  fully  with  him  along  with 
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the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  and  numerous 
representatives  of  duck  hunter  organizations 
throughout  Louisiana. 

During  early  July  Commission  personnel  con- 
ducted a  week-long  aerial  survey  of  waterfowl 
on  the  principal  breeding  grounds  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  North  and  South  Dakota. 
It  was  generally  found  that  excellent  production 
of  young  ducks  was  occurring.  Water  conditions 
were  very  good  in  many  areas  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  regions  that  were  extremely  dry  in  the 
spring  had  been  by-passed  by  the  ducks  returning 
to  the  breeding  grounds  as  they  sought  out  pot- 
holes and  marshes  offering  favorable  nesting  con- 
ditions. 

In  western  Manitoba  water  conditions  were 
generally  very  good  and  it  was  obvious  that  this 
would  result  in  favorable  production  of  young 
ducks.  Water  levels,  if  anything,  were  high  in 
certain  areas  of  this  province.  In  the  vast  Sas- 
katchewan River  Delta  in  western  Manitoba  tens 
of  thousands  of  ducks  were  noted  along  with  a 
very  high  percentage  of  broods.  Parts  of  Saskatch- 
ewan continued  to  be  dry.  However,  that  region 
known  as  the  Missouri  Coteau,  south  of  Moose- 
jaw,  was  found  to  have  good  water  conditions  and 
an  excellent  production  of  young  ducks  was  much 
in  evidence.  The  irrigation  areas  around  Brooks, 
Alberta,  contained  abundant  water  and  substan- 
tial numbers  of  adult  ducks  and  broods  were 
noted.  This  condition  also  prevailed  in  much  of 
eastern  North  and  South  Dakota. 

A  large  number  of  Ducks  Unlimited  water- 
fowl management  projects  were  surveyed  during 
the  trip  to  Canada  and  found  to  be  carrying  ex- 
cellent waterfowl  populations.  Ducks  originating 
from  these  projects  will  contribute  materially  to 
migrations  down  the  Mississippi  Flyway  this  fall. 
One  Commission  biologist,  working  on  a  water- 
fowl banding  effort  on  Ducks  Unlimited  projects 
at  Brooks,  Alberta,  reported  on  August  14,  1963, 
that  this  year  would  be  one  of  the  best  in  several 
for  duck  production.  At  that  time  he  reported 
seeing  new  broods  daily  and  that  many  birds  were 
still  nesting,  also  that  he  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  work  being  done  by  Ducks  Unlimited. 

Waterfowl  flights  so  far  into  Louisiana  have 
been  good  and  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  have 
a  large  huntable  population  in  the  state  that  will 
be  available  to  the  hunters  when  the  duck  season 
opens  at  noon  on  November  29.  Blue-winged  teal 
began  arriving  in  the  state  in  mid-August  and 
were  closely  followed  by  scattered  flocks  of  pin- 
tail, shoveler,  green-winged  teal,  and  baldpate. 
Early  aerial  waterfowl  inventories  this  year  con- 
ducted by  biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  revealed  mass  migra- 
tions underway. 

Waterfowl  habitat  conditions  in  the  state  are 
good.  A  severe  drouth  over  the  state  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  resulted  in  a  drying 
out  of  the  marshes  at  that  time.  This,  however, 
led  to  the  germination  and  production  of  vast 
quantities  of  seed  producing  annual  grasses  which 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  food  supply  for  winter- 


1963  WATERFOWL   SEASONS 


Daily 
Limit 

4* 


8* 
16 
5 


DUCKS    Nov.    29.Jan.    2 

COOTS  Same  8 

GEESE   Nov.   7-Jan.   15  5* 

SHOOTING  HOURS:    Ducks   and   coots — Sunrise   to 

sunset,    except   that    the   season   opens    at    NOON    on 

Nov.   29.   Geese — Sunrise   to   sunset. 

*Daily   limit   may   contain   not  more   than    two   mallards,   not 
more    than    two    wood    ducks,    and    no    canvasbacks    or    red- 
heads.   Two    bonus    scaup    may    be    taken    s 
Highway    190,    along    with    four    scaup    if    o 
hunted,    thus    allowing    six    scaup    daily    belo 
190. 
**Possession  limit  may  contain  not  more  than   four  mallard 
and    not   more   than   two   wood   ducks. 

** "Limit  may  contain  not  more  than  two  white-fronted  gees 
Season   closed   on   Canada    geese. 


)Uth    of    U. 
nly    scaup    a 
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ing  waterfowl.  Many  marsh  ponds  became  dry 
during  the  drouth  period,  thereby  eliminating  the 
growth  of  widgeon  grass,  a  favorite  aquatic 
waterfowl  food  plant.  However,  hurricane 
"Cindy"  resulted  in  several  inches  of  i-ainfall 
across  south  Louisiana  in  September  and  this 
flooded  out  the  marshes,  as  well  as  the  ponds. 
This  had  a  two-fold  effect  of  making  the  marsh 
grasses  available  to  ducks,  as  well  as  paving  the 
way  for  the  immediate  production  of  widgeon 
grass  in  the  marsh  ponds.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  biologists  of  the  Commission 
report  an  excellent  growth  of  delta  duck  potatoes 
and  other  excellent  waterfowl  food  plants. 

Overall  habitat  conditions  are  very  good  for 
wintering  waterfowl  in  most  of  Louisiana's  four 
million  acres  of  coastal  marshes.  In  central  Lou- 
isiana, Catahoula  Lake  has  produced  a  bumper 
crop  of  waterfowl  food  plants,  particularly  wild 
millet  and  chufa.  As  winter  rains  occur  this  will 
make  one  of  the  finest  of  food  supplies  available 
to  ducks  in  the  state.  Habitat  conditions  in  north 
Louisiana  are  normal  over  the  large  stable  water 
lakes  and  impoundments. 

As  a  whole  waterfowl  habitat  conditions  are 


November-December,  1963 


good  in  the  state  and  we  are  anticipating  a  large 
wintering  population.  This  combination  should 
result  in  favorable  hunting  conditions. 

All  hunters  are  urged  to  study  the  hunting 
i-egulations  closely  and  to  observe  them  rigidly. 
Each  hunter  should  make  every  effort  to  learn  to 
properly  identify  each  species  of  waterfowl,  not 
only  to  avoid  breaking  regulations  but  also  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  sport  in  the  future. 
Special  regulations  apply  to  certain  species  this 
year  in  a  more  liberal,  as  well  as  in  a  restrictive 
manner,  and  each  hunter  can  do  much  to  improve 
the  sport  as  an  individual  by  carefully  learning 
the  identification  of  ducks  in  flight  as  well  as  in 
hand. 

While  the  basic  daily  bag  limit  is  four,  not  more 
than  two  of  these  can  be  mallards,  and  there  is  a 
continued  closed  season  on  canvasback  and  red- 
head. 

Hunters  who  hunt  below  U.  S.  Highway  190 
in  south  Louisiana  should  exercise  special  care 
in  learning  to  identify  scaup,  a  duck  which  is 
more    commonly   known    in    this    section    as    the 


The  marshes  of  Louisiana  an- 
nually winter  about  90  percent  of 
the  continent's  blue  goose  popula- 
tion, and  these  fine  birds  have 
provided  great  sport  in  recent 
years.  This  fall  there  is  a  70-day 
goose  season  with  a  daily  and  pos- 
session limit  of  5. 


"dos  gris".  A  bonus  of  two  of  these  ducks  will 
apply  this  year  in  this  part  of  the  state.  In  other 
words  if  no  other  ducks  are  taken  during  the  hunt 
a  total  of  6  scaup  can  be  bagged. 

The  duck  most  closely  resembling  the  scaup  is 
the  ring-neck  duck.  All  hunters  should  exercise 
special  care  in  learning  to  separate  these  two 
species.  The  scaup  has  white  markings  on  the 
upper  wing  surface  and  a  light  colored  blue  bill, 
while  the  ringneck  duck  has  grey  markings  on 
the  upper  wing  surface  and  a  bill  with  a  white 
stripe  across  it. 

Goose  hunters,  as  well  as  those  who  want  coot 
or  "poule  d'eau"  also  have  more  liberal  hunting 
regulations  this  year.  The  season  length  on  geese 
has  been  extended  to  70  days,  however,  there  is 
a  continued  closed  season  on  Canada  geese  in  Lou- 
isiana. Migrations  of  blue  and  snow  geese,  which 
we  have  as  a  mainstay  for  the  hunters  of  the 
state,  particularly  south  Louisiana,  began  arriv- 
ing in  October  and  a  substantial  population  of 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  is  anticipated  for 
the  winter.  + 


Use  of  a  retriever,  in  the 
rice  fields  like  this  or  in 
marsh  or  timber,  adds  en- 
joyment to  the  sport  of 
duck  hunting,  and  saves 
many  cripples  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  The 
more  liberal  regulations 
in  effect  this  fall  will 
give  hunters  incentive  to 
keep  and  train  dogs. 
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Feathers  Reveal  Age  Of 
Mourning  Doves 


Joe   L.   Herring 

To  KNOW  THE  AGE  of  individual  wild  game 
birds  is  of  more  than  passing  interest,  and 
such  information  is  of  practical  value  to 
game  managers,  sportsmen,  administrators  and 
biologists. 

Game  technicians  working  with  the  mourning 
dove  have  developed  a  means  of  aging  the  juve- 
nile birds.  The  primary  purpose  of  using  this  ag- 
ing technique  is  for  management  of  the  species. 
Biologists  can  determine  early  in  the  hunting  sea- 
son production  success.  If  a  large  proportion  of 
the  birds  are  found  to  be  juveniles  then  the  nest- 
ing season  is  determined  successful.  Should  few 
juveniles  be  found  then  the  production  period  was 
low  and  hunting  will  not  be  as  good. 

The  aging  technique  has  been  worked  out  to 
such  a  simple  method  that  the  average  sportsman 
may  age  his  kill  in  the  field. 

Aging  of  juvenile  birds  is  based  upon  two 
simple  structures  in  the  wing,  that  is,  the  primary 
coverts  and  the  primary  feathers. 

If  the  coverts  have  white  tips  in  the  wings 
then  the  bird  is  a  juvenile.  If  the  coverts  are 
not  white  tipped  then  the  bird  is  over  150  days 
old.  This  means  that  the  bird  has  made  one  com- 
plete molt  from  the  juvenile  plumage  to  the  first 
adult  plumage.  The  whitish  or  light  colored  mar- 
gins found  on  the  distal  end  of  juvenile  feath- 
ers are  for  the  most  part  uniformly  colored  to 
the  tip. 

The  last  juvenile  feathers  to  be  found  on  a  ma- 
turing dove  are  on  the  wings.  The  juvenile  covert 
feathers  are  usually  retained  longer  than  those 


on  other  parts  of  the  wing,  and  of  these  the  ones 
nearest  the  front  edge  are  the  last  to  disappear. 
Actual  age  of  the  juvenile  bird  is  determined 
by  the  time  the  wing  primaries  are  lost.  The  pri- 
maries are  numbered  one  to  ten  from  the  inside 
out  tovi^ard  the  tip.  If  number  one  primary  is 
gone  and  the  coverts  are  white  tipped  the  bird  is 
between  40  and  45  days  old.  If  number  two  is 
gone  and  the  coverts  are  white  tipped  then  the 
bird  is  45  to  56  days  old  and  so  until  all  of  the 
primaries  are  replaced,  at  which  time  the  bird  is 
in  its  adult  plumage  and  over  150  days  old.  From 
this  point  on,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  age  of  the  bird. 

During  the  fall  months  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  dove  with  apparently  adult  plumage  but 
upon  close  examination  the  tip  of  the  first  pri- 
mary covert  feather  will  show  the  light  colored 
margin  which  is  characteristic  of  juvenile  feath- 
ers. Care  should  be  taken  not  to  be  misled  by  a 
frayed  or  "weather-beaten"  condition  which 
sometimes  occurs  on  the  distal  end  of  adult  feath- 
ers. A  frayed  edge  on  the  feathers  of  an  adult 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  light  colored  margin 
which  is  an  indicator  of  juvenile  plumage. 

Interested  sportsmen,  biologists,  game  agents, 
and  administrators  may  employ  the  above  method 
for  making  a  quick  distinction  between  adult  and 
immature  (juvenile)  mourning  doves. 

Personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  will  be  in  the  field  this  year  as 
they  have  for  the  past  several  years  making  hunt- 
er bag  checks  to  determine  the  ratio  of  adult  to 
juvenile  birds  in  order  to  intelligently  manage  our 
dove  populations  throughout  the  state.  + 
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Research  and  Shrimp  Productior] 


Lyie  S.   St.  Amanf 


RECENT  DECLINES  in  shrimp  production  in  the 
northern  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  resulted  in 
a  great  impetus  in  shrimp  research  by  state 
and  federal  agencies.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  shrimp  industry  enough  funds  have 
become  available  to  support  shrimp  research  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  supply  data  in  quantity 
and  quality  in  advance  of  each  year's  production. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  over  em- 
phasized. Since  shrimp  are  biologically  short  lived 
(probably  not  more  than  1.5  years),  they  are 
capable  of  high  rates  of  reproduction  and  rapid 
growth.  Annual  population  densities  in  animals  of 
this  type  are  primarily  dependent  on  the  hatching 
of  thousands  of  eggs  per  female  and  the  survival 
of  a  large  number  of  the  young  each  year. 

This  simply  means  that  the  annual  harvest  of 
shrimp  is  dependent  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
each  breeding  and  growing  season.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that,  if  each  year's  harvest  is  to  be  handled 
in  an  intelligent  manner  based  on  technical  facts, 
the  necessary  research  and  data  analysis  must 
be  accomplished  annually  in  the  few  months  of 
the  breeding  and  growing  season  in  order  that 
conditions  in  the  forthcoming  season  may  be 
evaluated. 

During  the  past  three  years  shrimp  research  in 
the  northern  Gulf  has  been  coordinated  and  car- 
ried out  by  state  and  federal  agencies  at  a  level 
which  for  the  first  time  has  made  adequate  data 
available  in  time  to  apply  to  each  year's  produc- 
tion. 

These  data  are  now  being  applied  annually  in 
the  prediction  of  the  shrimp  harvest,  the  setting 
of  seasons,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
shrimp  population.  In  Louisiana  such  immediate 
application  of  research  data  has  met  with  con- 


siderable success,  so  much  so,  that  there  may  be 
some  feeling  in  industry  that  research  can  solve 
all  problems  in  a  short  period  of  time,  or  that 
most  of  our  problems  are  already  solved. 

It  is  therefore  the  aim  of  this  discussion  to 
attempt  to  place  research  in  its  proper  perspectivei 
and  to  examine  what  may  be  expected  from  thei 
application  of  research  in  the  shrimp  industry  in 
the  near  future,  and,  after  years  of  accumulative 
research,  in  the  distant  future. 

IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  there  i 
is  no  evidence  at  hand  to  indicate  that  research 
now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  reach  a  state 
of  excellence  that  will  allow  for  the  control  or  an 
increase  in  shrimp  production  by  manipulating 
breeding  in  offshore  waters  or  guaranteeing  the 
survival  of  greater  numbers  of  young.  The  vast 
reaches  of  the  ocean,  the  uncontrolled  wanderings 
of  the  shrimp  and  the  many  variable  environ- 
mental factors  which  evidently  control  the  success 
of  breeding  and  rearing  of  shrimp  in  nature 
make  it  improbable  that  we  can  do  more  than 
accept  nature's  bounty  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  also  abundantly  clear  to  the  researcher 
that,  since  such  uncontrolled  variables  exist  in  the 
seas,  shrimp  production  will  continue  to  be  cyclic 
and  in  spite  of  the  best  research  efforts  there 
will  continue  to  be  good  and  bad  years  of  produc- 
tion just  as  surely  as  it  occurs  in  all  types  of 
crops.  How  then  can  and  will  research  aid  the 
shrimp  industry  in  the  near  future?  Discussed  be- 
low are  some  of  the  results  that  can  be  expected  of 
shrimp  research  by  1965  or  1970. 

Prediction  of  Annual  Production 

Accurate  prediction  of  the  character,  distribu- 
tion and  quantities  of  each  year's  shrimp  crop  in 


The  shrimp  industry  pro- 
vides income  for  many 
thousands  of  people.  At 
left  is  shown  a  "Lafitte 
skiff,"  one  of  the  most  ver- 
satile small  craft  utilized 
by  the  shrimp  fishermen. 
Because  of  its  shallow 
draft,  this  type  of  vessel  is 
ideally  suited  for  trawling 
in  inland  waters  during 
the  spring  and  fall  open 
trawling  seasons. 
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This  photograph  of  gaily  decorated  shrimp  boats  parading  down  a  Louisiana  bayou  following  official  bless- 
ing of  the  fleet  which  is  an  integral  part  the  colorful  Louisiana  shrimp  industry  demonstrates  the  usual 
size  of  the  gulf-going  shrimp  luggers  which  provide  millions  of  pounds  of  high-quality  shrimp  each  year  to 
supply  ready  markets.  The  fleet  supplies  the  basic  product  for  numerous  packaging  and  processing  plants  en- 
gaged in  many  businesses,   from   freezing  to   breading  and  stuffing. 


Louisiana's  inside  waters  is  a  distinct  probability. 
Considerable  success  along  these  lines  was  ac- 
complished in  1962  and  1963  and  it  is  expected 
that  future  predictions  will  become  more  accurate 
as  data  accumulates  and  we  become  more  expe- 
rienced. At  this  time  the  character  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  annual  shrimp  crop  on  the  Louisiana 
coast  can  be  determined  by  post  larval  and  juve- 
nile studies.  Predictions  of  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion are  now  only  relative  since  they  are  based  on 
comparison  of  the  expectant  crop  with  past  crops. 
Statistical  analysis  will  eventually  be  applied  to 
all  data  and  more  accurate  quantitative  prediction 
can  be  expected. 

Setting  Seasons  on  a  Technical  Basis 

Much  evidence  is  on  hand  to  indicate  that  the 
growth  rates  of  shrimp  in  Louisiana  from  the 
postlarval  stage  to  market  size  is  extremely  rapid 
and  to  a  large  extent  is  controlled  by  water 
temperatures.  It  is  now  evident  by  a  correlation 
of  water  temperature  data  and  growth  rates  of 
shrimp  on  an  annual  basis  that  it  is  possible  to 
set  the  season  at  the  most  opportune  time.  This 
type  of  data  is  being  gathered  on  both  brown  and 
on  white  shrimp  which  makes  it  possible  to  adjust 
the  seasons  for  both  species  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  to  allow  the  maximum  har- 
vest. It  is  expected  that  in  the  next  few  years 
the  accuracy  of  such  data  when  correlated  with 
past  years'  data  will  make  this  type  of  harvesting 
procedure  a  boon  to  the  industry. 

Increasing  the  Poundage  Harvest  in  Inside  Waters 

While  it  is  true,  as  pointed  out  above,  that  it 
may  be  many  years  before  enough  will  be  known 


to  control  the  breeding  and  survival  of  young  in 
a  manner  that  might  increase  production  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  individual  shrimp  on 
hand,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  considerable  in- 
creases in  production  from  a  poundage  standpoint 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  Shrimp  re- 
search in  Louisiana  indicates  that  the  growth 
rate  of  shrimp  is  extremely  rapid  and  that 
significant  weight  gains  can  be  attained  in  a 
matter  of  a  week  or  two.  If  it  can  be  determined 
that  shrimp  mortality  is  low  enough  during  this 
rapid  growth  period  it  will  be  entirely  reasonable 
to  assume  that  poundage  increases  ranging  from 
ten  to  thirty  percent  may  be  attained  by  delaying 
the  harvest  a  matter  of  several  weeks  or  by  closing 
certain  areas  to  shrimping  where  shrimp  are  be- 
low the  harvestable  or  optimum  size. 
Discovery  of  Factors  Controlling  Shrimp  Cycles 
Massive  amounts  of  data  on  weather,  water 
and  other  environmental  factors  are  being  gath- 
ered, analyzed,  and  correlated  with  shrimp  produc- 
tion. It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  event 
of  any  drastic  changes  in  shrimp  production 
within  the  next  few  years  it  may  be  determined 
which  of  these  factors  also  shows  significant 
changes.  If  this  is  true,  we  may  then  be  able  to 
pinpoint  the  causes  or  some  of  the  causes  of 
declines  in  shrimp  production.  Whether  or  not  any 
control  can  be  attained  over  these  environmental 
factors  in  order  to  protect  against  that  cycle  of 
changes  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  it  should 
become  more  and  more  evident  with  each  passing 
year  which  types  of  weather  condition  and  water 
condition  are  conducive  to  maximum  of  shrimp 
conditions. 
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Pond  Culture  of  Shrimp 

Pond  culture  of  shrimp  is  in  its  infancy,  Some 
success  will  be  attained  in  the  future  even  to 
the  point  of  economic  feasibility;  however,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  large  scale  pond  culture 
will  be  realized  for  a  good  many  years. 

Listed  above  are  some  of  the  results  that  may 
be  expected  from  shrimp  research  at  present  and 
within  the  next  five  or  six  years.  In  order  for 
these  accomplishments  to  occur  it  is  mandatory 
that  research  be  maintained  at  least  at  the  level 
that  it  is  now  operating  and  if  at  all  possible  it 
should  be  expanded  considerably.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  even  the  best  trained  research 
technicians  are  not  infallible,  and  this  being  the 
case  it  can  be  expected  that  in  some  year's 
predictions  of  the  shrimp  harvest,  the  setting  of 
seasons  may  not  be  as  successful  as  they  have  thus 
far. 

AND  AFTER  1970 

Trying  to  predict  the  accomplishments  of 
shrimp  research  and  the  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  shrimp  industry  beyond  1970  in  some 
ways  is  precarious  and  in  other  ways  might 
allow  for  relatively  accurate  but  fantastic  pre- 
dictions. On  the  one  hand,  no  one  knows  what  the 
future  holds  nor  do  we  know  if  ever  it  will  be 
possible  to  control  large  segments  of  the  environ- 
ment which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 


Shrimp  from  the  carefully  iced  hole  of  the  lugger 
are  unloaded  onto  the  deck  for  transfer  to  trucks,  or 
for  direct  conveyor  belt  movement  from  the  wharf 
to  the  freezing  and  processing  plants.  Louisiana's 
annual  production  of  shrimp  is  the  basis  for  many 
industries  in  the  state,  ranging  from  the  fishing  fleet 
to  ice  production,  freezing,  packaging,  breading  and 
canning.  Because  of  their  delicate  flavor,  Louisiana 
shrimp  are  highly  sought  in  domestic  markets  and 
in  the  restaurants  of  the  United  States. 


true  control  over  shrimp  production  from  its 
off-shore  breeding  source  to  the  nursery  grounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  increase  in  science 
and  technology  in  the  past  ten  years  would  in- 
dicate that  the  scientific  advances  in  the  future 
may  stagger  the  imagination.  This  being  the  case 
one  might  say  that  anything  is  possible  in  the 
future.  Some  of  the  things  that  may  be  expected 
to  occur  after  1970  are  as  follows: 

More   Accurate  Predictions   of  Harvest 

Extremely  accurate  predictions  of  annual 
shrimp  production  will  be  based  on  statistical 
analysis  of  annual  data  and  its  correlation  with 
past  information.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
actual  poundage  of  shrimp  that  may  be  expected 
to  be  harvested  in  any  season  will  be  known  in 
advance  of  the  season  allowing  the  industry  to 
gear  itself  to  the  expected  crop. 

Long  Range  Predictions 

After  an  accumulative  correlation  of  hydro-v. 
graphic  and  weather  data  with  the  cycles  that  are 
expected  to  occur  in  shrimp  production,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  basic  factors  controlling  shrimp  pro- 
duction will  be  determined  and  that  these  factors 
may  be  evident  well  enough  in  advance  to  make 
prediction  of  shrimp  harvesting  or  shrimp  pro- 
duction reasonably  accurate  over  a  several-year 
span. 

Attaining  Maximum  Poundage  at  Harvest 

In  all  probability  the  nature  of  the  movement 
and  development  of  the  shrimp  population  on  the 
nursery  ground  will  be  discovered  and  the  pat- 
terns will  be  well  enough  understood  by  1970  to 
allow  for  the  establishment  of  regulations  that 
will  allow  harvesting  of  shrimp  of  the  specific 
size  demanded  by  the  industry.  This  should  in- 
crease the  total  poundage  taken  by  significant 
percentages  and  allow  for  the  maximum  survival 
of  young  shrimp  which  are  now  being  sacrificed 
by  nursery  ground-wide  trawling. 

Pond  Culture — Economically  Feasible 

Pound  culture  by  1970  should  have  attained  a 
state  whereby  it  should  be  possible  to  grow 
shrimp  on  relatively  large  acreages  at  a  rate  that 
will  be  economically  feasible.  If  successful  breed- 
ing and  rearing  can  be  attained  in  captivity,  pond 
culture  should  become  a  significant  part  of  the 
industry  after  1970  because  early  indications  are 
that  under  certain  conditions  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing shrimp  should  not  be  any  more  expensive  than, 
say,  growing  rice,  crayfish  or  other  types  of  prod- 
ucts. 

CONTROL  OF  POLLUTION 

Pollution  from  industrial  waste  and  insecti- 
cides is  a  constant  and  growing  problem  in  all 
types  of  coastal  fisheries.  Massive  amounts  of  re- 
search are  being  directed  toward  this  problem  at 
the  present  time  and  it  is  expected  that  such  re- 
search efforts  will  expand.  While  much  is  known 
now  about  these  problems,  it  seems  evident  that 
it  will  be  after  1970  before  this  complex  situation 
can  be  thoroughly  analyzed  and  proper  laws  and 
regulations  promulgated  to  control  pollution  with 
any  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  vast  coastal 
waters. 

In  conclusion,  one  might  predict  that  in  the  fu- 
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When  shrimp  reach  a  processing  plant  they  are  run 
through  a  grading  machine  which  separates  them 
according  to  size.  Part  of  this  process  includes  spray 
washing  of  the  catch.  Next  step  is  freezing  in  pack- 
ages or  further  processing  such  as  breading  or  stuff- 
ing. Speed  is  essential  in  handling  of  shrimp  to  as- 
sure freshness  and  quick  movement  to  the  freezer 
lockers. 

ture  if  we  are  not  successful  in  controlling  accu- 
mulated pollution  and  industrial  and  human  ex- 
pansion in  the  coastal  nursery  areas  it  might  be 
necessary  that  all  of  our  significant  fisheries  be 
grown  under  controlled  conditions  in  empounded 
areas.  This  has  already  been  predicted  for  the 
oyster  industry  by  the  year  2000,  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  shrimp  and  crab  may  of  necessity 
have  to  be  grown  this  way  50  years  from  now. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  re- 
search and  technology  will  be  a  boon  to  the 
shrimp  industry  in  the  years  to  come.  The  overall 
benefits  derived  by  the  shrimp  industry  from  re- 
search and  technology  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  ability  to  expand  and  finance  research  efforts 
and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  industry  to 
learn  and  accept  the  new  methods  with  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  cooperation  between  the  research- 
ers and  the  fishing  industry.  In  time  it  will  be 
necessary  that  legislative  changes  be  made,  and 
new  rules  and  regulations  be  applied  to  the  man- 
agement of  shrimp  production.  However,  it  will 
be  of  little  use  to  propose  or  promulgate  such 
changes  unless  the  great  majority  of  people  in- 
volved in  the  shrimp  industry  understands,  ac- 
cepts and  is  willing  to  comply  with  the  recom- 
mended changes.  * 

Shrimp   On  The  Move! 

Thirty  years  ago,  shrimp,  as  a  table  dish,  were  a 
comparative  rarity  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  were  served  only  in  areas  where  they  were 
taken.  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
refrigeration,  freezing,  new  methods  of  harvest- 
ing, canning,  bulk  packaging  and  progressive 
knowledge  of  preserving  techniques,  Louisiana 
shrimp  are  reaching  all  national  markets  and 
finding  their  way  into  select  world  markets.  Over 
3,500  trawl  boats,  both  large  and  small,  ply  Lou- 
isiana's inside  and  outside  waters  in  their  respec- 
tive seasons;  to  harvest  the  sea  and  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  Louisiana  shrimp. 


1963-64  HUNTING  SEASONS 

Louisiana   will    have   the   following   hunting 

seasons  and   bag  limits  during  the   196.'{-61 

seasons : 

QUAH.: 

November  28 — February  28,  Daily  Hag 
10,  Possession  20 

RABBIT: 

October  5 — February  l.'j.  Daily  Bag  8, 
Possession  16 

SQUIRREL: 

October  5 — January  10,  Daily  Bag  8, 
Possession  16 

BEAR: 

December  26—30 

TURKEY: 

April  4—19,  Daily  Bag  1,  Gobblers  Only 

DOVES: 

September  2 — 16,  October  12 — Novem- 
ber 3,  December  7 — January  7.  Three 
way  split  70  half  days,  bag  10,  Posses- 
sion 20,  shooting  hours  12  noon  till  sun- 

WOODCOCK: 

November  27 — January  15,  bag  5,  Pos- 
session 10,  shooting  hours — sunrise  till 
sunset 

SNIPE: 

November  30 — January  13;  bag  and  pos- 
session 8,  shooting  hours — sunrise  till 
sunset 

RAILS  AND  GALLINULES: 

October  5 — November  23;  Sora — Bag 
and  Possession  25.  Other  rails  bag  and 
possession  15 


1963-64  DEER  HUNTING  SCHEDULE 
ARCHERY  SEASON:  October  26— Novem- 
ber 24,  1963. 
STILL  HUNTING:  November  9— November 

24. 
WITH  OR  WITHOUT  DOGS:  November  29— 
January  10. 

A.  Bag:  One  legal  deer  per  day:  2  legal  deer 
per  season. 

B.  Legal  buck  is  defined  as  a  deer  with  ant- 
lers not  less  than  three  inches  in  length. 
The  killing  of  bucks  with  antlers  less 
than  three  inches  and  doe  deer  is  pro- 
hibited except  where  speciflcallv  permit- 
ted. 

C.  Deer  hunting  restricted  to  legal  bucks 
only,  except  where  otherwise  specifically 
permitted. 

D.  Either  sex  deer  is  defined  as  any  male  or 
female  deer,  except  spotted  fawn  which 
are  protected,  taken  in  any  area  desig- 
nated and  regulated  as  such. 

E.  Still  Hunting  Only  prohibits  the  use  of 
dogs  for  hunting  deer  or  the  training  of 
dogs  in  areas  so  designated,  including 
Game  Management  or  Refuge  areas.  In  all 
other  areas,  deer  hunting  will  be  permit- 
ted with  or  without  use  of  dogs. 

F.  All  areas  not  specifically  designated  as 
being  open  are  hereby  closed. 

Obtain    Hunting   Schedule    from 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission 

400  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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ACCORDING  TO  DATA  furnished  by  the  New  Or- 
leans District  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, work  presently  being  considered  by 
that  agency  included  enlargement  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya  Basin  channel  by  dredging,  the  closure  of 

(Editm-  note— The  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST  cairied  a  comprehensive  article  enti- 
tled, "Atchafalaija  Basin  Crisis"  in  the  July- 
August  issue.  This  folloiv-up  article  by  fisheries 
research  biologist  Victor  Lambou  brings  the 
reader  up-to-date  on  this  scenic,  semi-tvilderness 
area  and  explores  some  of  the  dangers  to  fish 
and  other  ivildlife  resources  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  general  should  plans  of  a  federal  agency 
be  continued  ivithout  modification  to  protect  fish 
and  ivildlife). 

additional  distributory  channel  and  the  extension 
of  the  Atchafalaya  River  levees  to  confine  flood- 
waters  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Studies  by  the  Corps  for  project  work  included 
consideration  of  the  following  items: 

A.  Closure  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  to  the 
west  of  the  main  channel  below  the  head  of 
Whiskey  Bay  Pilot  Channel  at  one  of  four 
alternate  locations :  under  plan  "A"  closures 
at  Bayou  LaRompe  and  Bayou  LaRose; 
plan  "B"  at  Butte  LaRose  and  Butte  La- 
Rose  Cutoff;  plan  "C"  closure  near  river 
mile  61 ;  and  plan  "D"  near  river  mile  55. 

B.  Extensions  to  the  East  Atchafalaya  River 

More  About  The 


ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN  PROJECT 


Victor   Lambou 


levee  to  connect  with  the  east  spoil  bank  at 
the  head  of  the  Whiskey  Bay  Pilot  Channel ; 
also,    the    advisability    of    continuing    this 
levee  along  the  east  spoil  bank  to  near  Little 
Tensas  Bayou. 
C.  Extensions  of  the  West  Atchafalaya  River 
levee  to  the  latitude  of  river  mile  78  by  two 
alternate  routes:  Alternate  1,  along  Bayou 
LaRose;  or  Alternate  2,  along  Bayou  La- 
Rose  and  Lake  Long. 
The  elements  of  these  various  alternate  plans 
are  shown  on  map   (Plate  lA).  The  Corps  also 
plans  to  enlarge  the  main  channel  to  a  60,000  sq. 
ft.  cross  section  to  the  head  of  Grand  Lake  by 
dredging  and  scouring.  According  to  Corps  per- 
sonnel a  100,000  square  foot  channel  will  alter- 
nately be  developed  by  continued  dredging  and 
scouring. 

The  levee  extensions,  channel  enlargement,  and 
channel  closures  either  singularly  or  in  any  com- 
bination will  have  most  detrimental  effects  on 
the  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Henderson  and  Ramah 
areas. 

The  extensions  of  the  levees  will  immediately 
prevent  overbank  flow  and  subsequently  reduce 


drastically  backwater  flooding  necessary  to  main- 
tain high  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  in  the  middle 
and  upper  reaches  of  the  floodway.  The  exten- 
sions would  move  the  source  of  all  backwater 
downstream  at  least  18  miles  in  the  east  or 
Ramah  area  and  at  least  10  miles  in  the  west  or 
Henderson  area.  Immediate  effects  of  the  levees 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  annual  back- 
water stages  necessary  for  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
duction by  about  five  feet  in  the  Ramah  area  re- 
moving 37,500  acres  from  backwater  overflow 
and  by  about  four  feet  in  the  Henderson  area  re- 
moving about  18,000  acres  from  backwater  over- 
flow. 

The  deposition  of  spoils  from  channel  dredging 
to  enlarge  the  main  channel  could  have  detrimen- 
tal effects  similar  to  that  of  the  levees  if  they  are 
placed  in  a  continuous  bank.  These  would  act  as 
a  levee  at  the  river  stages  occurring  frequently 
enough  to  be  of  value  for  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
spoil  bank  now  occurring  east  of  the  Whiskey 
Bay  Pilot  Channel,  for  all  practical  purposes  acts 
as  a  levee  as  far  as  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  is 
concerned. 

The  effects  of  enlarging  the  channel  to  60,000 
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A  recent  nine-day  survey  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  re- 
vealed that  thousands  of  fisher- 
men utilize  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
area,  particularly  in  areas  such  as 
Henderson  and  Ramah.  A  creel 
census  during  the  survey  revealed 
almost  unexcelled  recreational  op- 
portunity. 


sq.  ft.  would  by  itself  have  the  same  detrimental 
effects  as  the  levee  extensions  in  reducing  stages 
in  the  Henderson  and  Ramah  areas. 

The  considered  levee  extensions  in  combination 
with  the  anticipated  channel  development  due  to 
dredging  and  scouring  will  shift  the  backwater 
flooding  down  the  f loodway  to  an  extent  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  high  value  habitat  for  fish 
and  wildlife  in  the  Ramah  and  Henderson  would 
be  lost.  Backwater  stages  that  occur  at  a  fre- 
quency often  enough  to  be  of  importance  to  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  would  be  reduced  by  at 
least  six  feet  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  floodway 
and  seven  feet  in  the  western  side.  It  is  empha- 
sized that  because  of  the  backwater  reduction,  we 
are  concerned  that  the  upper  one  third  of  the 
floodway  would  be  subjected  to  conversion  to 
land  use  not  compatible  with  fish  and  wildlife 
needs  and  also  not  compatible  with  the  flood  con- 
trol needs  for  which  the  Corps  has  built  the  flood- 
way. 

The  closure  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  by  any 
of  the  alternate  plans  will  result  in  reduced 
stages  in  the  west  floodway.  Plan  A  will  have  the 
least  detrimental  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  and 
plans  B,  C,  and  D  will  be  progressively  more 
damaging.  Plan  A  would  reduce  annual  stages  by 
1.1  feet  and  B  by  1.8  feet  removing  about  4,500 
acres  and  8,100  acres  from  annual  flooding.  The 
effects  of  plans  C  and  D  would  be  very  much 
greater  and  would  very  closely  approach  the 
effect  of  the  west  levee  extension,  which  already 
has  been  detailed.  Plan  D  after  the  main  channel 
is  enlarged  should  have  the  same  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  the  Henderson  Area  as  the  combination 
of  the  west  levee  and  channel  enlargement. 

The  closure  pointed  out  at  the  public  meeting 
in  Lafayette,  August  12,  1963  by  the  District 
Engineers  is  the  closure  plan  D.  At  the  meeting 
the  District  Engineer  said  they  were  also  con- 
sidering a  levee  extension  on  the  east  side  of  the 


main  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  emphasized  that 
plan  D  which  was  stated  would  be  made  and  evi- 
dently from  the  statement  at  the  meeting  is  the 
one  that  has  been  decided  on  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  higher  authority,  is  the  most  detrimen- 
tal of  all  the  alternate  plans  of  closures  to  fish 
and  wildlife. 

Because  of  the  topography  of  the  land  in  the 
Henderson  and  Ramah  segments  of  the  floodway 
relatively  small  changes  in  backwater  stages  can 
significantly  reduce  the  area  of  overflow.  In  these 
areas  each  foot  of  reduction  in  backwater  stages 
will  directly  remove  an  average  of  about  12,000 
acres  of  prime  habitat  from  the  favorable  influ- 
ence of  annual  overflow  necessary  for  fish  and 
game  production.  So  far  this  has  been  directed  to 
the  effects  on  the  frequency  of  overflow  in  the 
areas.  However,  it  is  emphasized  that  the  annual 
duration  of  overflow  at  a  stage  would  similarly 
be  reduced  and  this  would  be  just  as  detrimental. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  all  should  realize  that  annual 
duration  of  overflow  at  a  given  stage  is  just  as 
important  or  more  important  for  high  fish  and 
wildlife  production  as  the  frequency  of  overflow. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  maintenance  of  any  sort 
of  reasonable  level  of  fish  and  wildlife  production 
in  the  Henderson  and  Ramah  areas  would  not  be 
possible  with  the  levee  extensions.  Also,  this 
would  be  true  in  the  Henderson  area  with  any  of 
the  closure  plans  other  than  plan  A.  Plans  B,  C, 
and  especially  D  are  not  at  all  acceptable  from 
the  fish  and  wildlife  standpoint.  Even  with  clos- 
ure plan  A  there  would  be  considerable  detrimen- 
tal effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Henderson 
Area,  which  would  be  compounded  by  the  main 
channel  enlargement.  To  offset  the  fish  and  wild- 
life damages  from  plan  A,  it  should  be  an  absolute 
necessity  that  mitigation  be  provided  by  the 
Corps.  Mitigation  features  because  of  channel  en- 
largement is  needed  in  both  the  Ramah  and  Hen- 
derson Areas.  + 
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Letters.. 

Questions. 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  hy  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

I've  been  out  of  town  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  so  I've  just 
now  finished  reading  the  July- 
August  issue  of  your  fine  maga- 
zine, as  well  as  the  latest  issue. 
The  "Atchafalaya  Basin  Crisis" 
was  an  excellent  and  informative 
article.  Like  many  of  the  readers 
who  wrote  letters  in  your  last  is- 
sue, I  am  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  this  wilderness.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is: 

a)  to  what  extent  does  the  Lou- 
isiana delegation  in  Congress  back 
this  project: 

b)  will  it  help  to  write  letters 
to  our  U.  S.  Senators  and/or  Rep- 
resentatives? 

Many  of  your  readers  seem  in- 
terested in  finding  out  this  infor- 
mation so  I  hope  you  will  publish 
it  prominently  in  your  next  issue. 
DONALD    SCHUELER 

Senators  and  Representatives  most 
always  appreciate  letters  from  their 
constituents.  Expressions  from  the 
people  back  home  are  guidelines  for 
m,ost  public  officials. 
Dear  Editor:  Houma 

Yesterday  I  killed  a  snake  near 
my  utility  room.  My  mother-in-law 
called  it  an  Aspic,  (as  it  is  said 
in  French).  Do  you  know  if  the 
snake  is  called  the  same  in  English 
and  is  it  poisonous? 

My  husband  enjoys  your  maga- 
zine, but  I  really  enjoy  reading  it 
too. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 

MRS.  ENOCH  ROBERTSON 

The  snake  you  referred  to  as  an 
Aspic  is  found  in  Europe.  It  is  poison- 
ous but  is  not  a  native  of  Louisiana. 
As  you  give  no  description  of  it,  I  can 
only  state   that  years  ago  many  na- 


tives  of  Louisiana   called   all   snakes 

Aspens  which  in  French  means  snakes. 

Edouard   Morgan 


Dear  Editor:  Galliano 

Many  thanks  for  sending  publi- 
cations of  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST. I  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  and  your  staff 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  my 
father  with  a  large  turtle  he 
landed  with  spinning  rig.  Approxi- 
mate weight  is  75  pounds.  It  was 
caught  in  some  of  our  fine  fishing 
waters  in  Bully  Camp,  Galliano 
area. 

Could  you  furnish  some  infor- 
mation on  name  and  kind  of  tur- 
tle? It  makes  excellent  sauce-pe- 
cant. 

EARL  FEDERINE 

The  turtle  is  an  Alligator  Snapping 
Turtle.  We  agree  it  does  make  an  ex- 
cellent sauce-pe-cant. 
Dear  Editor:  Lake  Charles 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Septem- 
ber-October LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST and  am  most 
pleased  with  the  contents  of  this 
fine  issue. 


I  have  been,  and  still  am,  proud 
of  the  job  you  and  your  staff  do 
in  preparing  this  publication.  I 
have  seen  several  similar  publica- 
tions in  other  states  and  I  can 
state  positively  that  this  is  the 
best  of  what  I've  seen. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  article  on  Hunting  Seasons 
1963-1964.  In  particular,  the  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  liberalized 
regulations  have  been  accom- 
plished by  research  done  by  the 
Commission  personnel,  was  most 
gratifying.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  has  had  no 
small  part  in  accomplishing  some 
of  these  liberalizations  by  contact- 
ing persons  in  positions  to  do 
something  about  making  much 
needed  changes. 

I  believe  that  the  liberalized 
duck  season  this  year  is  a  direct 
result  of  a  joint  effort  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Federation,  individual 
sportsmen,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. This  one  effort  exemplifies 
to  me  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  right  thinking  people  exerting 
their  energies  in  a  joint  operation 
for  the  benefit  of  all  sportsmen. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  you 
for  your  fine  publication  and  for 
the  many  hours  of  reading  pleas- 
ure it  has  afforded  hundreds  of 
our  citizens. 

R.  L.  TOOMER 

Without  the  support  and  continued 
cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation,  interested  sportsmen,  and 
public  officials  the  continued  advance- 
ment of  good  game  management  prac- 
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tices    in    Louisiana    would    be    much 
more  difficult. 

Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

I  enjoy  reading  your  fine  maga- 
zine very  much. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  all  per- 
sons, especially  sportsmen  in  Lou- 
isiana. This  magazine  voices  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  sports- 
men in  Louisiana  and  is,  I  believe, 
the  primary  reason  for  the  ex- 
tended season  and  bag  limit  on 
ducks.  Without  this  fine  magazine 
duck  hunters  in  Louisiana  would 
probably  be  preparing  for  many 
more  nineteen-and-a  half  day  duck 
seasons.  Its  instrumental  part  in 
the  revised  duck  laws  is  deeply 
appreciated  by  all  of  Louisiana's 
duck  hunters. 

PAUL  V.  LAPLACE 


Dear  Editor:  Georgetown 

This  deer  was  killed  last  season 
by  Rev.  R.  L.  Maples  of  Water- 
proof. The  kill  was  made  on  No- 
vember 28,  1962  in  Tensas  Parish 
about  1:30  p.m.  This  ten  point 
buck  dressed  around  230  pounds. 
The  deer  was  killed  near  Fletcher's 
Lake  on  the  Doyle  Davis  lease. 
This  was  the  biggest  deer  killed 
out  of  20  which  were  killed  in  the 
area. 

Dear  Editor:  Baton  Rouge 

I  would  like  to  add  my  name,  as 
well  as  my  support,  to  the  list 
you  already  have  of  interested 
Louisiana  citizens  in  the  present 
Atchafalaya  Basin  problem. 

This  is  probably  my  first  "letter 
to  the  editor"  on  any  subject,  but 
I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  pro- 
posed "waste"  of  such  a  tremen- 
dous natural  resource. 

I  know  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance that  these  opinions  are 
shared  by  literally  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area. 
Our  main  problem  seems  to  be 
lack  of  aggressive  informed  lead- 
ership in  this  fight.  As  you  know, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  well  or- 
ganized and  undoubtedly  has  the 
strongest  lobby  of  any  single 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government. 
To  successfully  compete  against 
such  odds,  is  a  hopeless  task  for 


a  mere  few  thousand  disgruntled 
and  unorganized  tax  payers. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know 
what  your  response  to  the  article 
on  the  basin  that  you  published 
in  your  July-August  issue  was  in 
comparison  to  the  normal  mail 
you  receive  on  articles  in  your 
fine  magazine. 

If  I  may  help  in  any  way  with 
this  problem,  I  only  need  to  know 
how. 

EDWARD  L.  STOUT,  JR. 

The  response  was   terrific! 
Dear  Editor:  Pollock 

Upon  receipt  of  my  license  to 
operate  my  14  foot  boat  and  18 
H.P.  motor  for  three  additional 
years,  if  and  when,  I  feel  brave 
enough  to  attempt  to  survive  an- 
other try  at  a  day  of  my  favorite 
sport— FISHING. 

You  will  note  from  my  address 
that  I  fish  the  convenient  lakes, 
streams,  bayous  and  rivers  in  my 
immediate  vicinity,  such  as  Little 
River  and  its  tributaries,  Big 
Creek,  Saline  Bayou  and  Lake,  the 
Larto  Lake  area  and  its  system  of 
Bayous,  not  to  mention  the  Atcha- 
falaya Basin  Country,  even  ven- 
turing out  to  Cameron,  Grand  Isle, 
etc.  occasionally. 

A  card  from  the  District  Educa- 
tional Office  accompanied  my  new 
license  offering  free  instruction 
in  Boating  to  all  and  Sundry  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
service.  (I  maintain  that  this 
should  be  a  requisite  even  as  the 
applicant  for  license  to  operate 
an  automobile  on  the  Highways) 
must  submit  to  an  examination  as 
to  his  knowledge  and  adherence  to 
the  required  rules  for  safe  driving. 

These  "Speed  Demons"  delight 
in  scattering  the  "Small  Fry"  as 
they  swoop  down  on  the  unsus- 
pecting from  any  and  all  direc- 
tions, passing  on  either  side  of  the 
victim's  boat  (if  they  happen  not 
to  tangle  with  it).  We  do  not  know 
which  way  to  turn  even  if  we  were 


HUMPBACK  TARPON— This  un- 
usual tarpon,  weighing  .51  pounds, 
was  caught  by  G.  A.  Friouyx,  right, 
of  Golden  Meadow  during  the 
Labor  Day  fishing  rodeo  spon- 
sored by  the  Abbeville  Kiwanis 
club.  Fishing  with  Friouyx  during 
the  rodeo,  were,  left  to  right,  Ivey 
Vizier  and  Gerald  Plaisance  of 
Golden  Meadow.  The  humpback 
turned  out  to  be  the  main  attrac- 
tion of  the  event. 

warned  in  time,  so  about  all  one 
can  do  is  to  close  his  eyes  and 
pray  while  being  washed  ashore  by 
the  waves  of  the  75  H.P.  Then  if 
upon  opening  your  eyes  you  find 
that  you  are  still  alive,  another 
prayer  would  be  in  order. 

We  are  directed  to  take  down 
his  registration  number  and  re- 
port the  operator  to  the  proper 
authorities,  but  who  has  time  and 
presence  of  mind  while  at  the 
same  time,  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  preserve  his  life  by  rid- 
ing it  out? 

I  recommend  that  this  section  be 
patrolled  especially  during  the 
heavy  fishing  seasons  and  that  ir- 
responsible outboard  speed  demons 
be  dealt  with  as  are  reckless 
drivers  on  our  Highways. 

I  am  offering  this  for  publica- 
tion in  the  CONSERVATIONIST 
if  you  feel  so  disposed.  A  true 
sportsman  plays  the  game  fairly  if 
he  is  a  True  Sportsman. 

W.  E.  BOYETT 


TAKE  AN  ADULT  FISHING— These  two  youngslers,  Jimmy  and 
Johnny  David  of  Pineville  did  all  right  for  themselves  recently  in  one 
of  the  string  of  lakes  near  Marksville.  The  lunkers  caught  by  Jimmy 
and  Johnny  should  make  any  "old  timer"   beam  with  envy. 
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Wildlife  Research: 
More  Fish  &  Game 


Gril-s  Gresham 

ALONG  A  DUSTY  ROAD  a  half  hour  before  sun- 
rise a  young  man  stops  his  car,  waits  be- 
side it  for  a  few  minutes,  makes  a  note 
in  his  book  and  drives  on  .  .  .  and  a  year  or  two 
later  dove  hunters  find  another  ten  days  added  to 
their  season. 

In  a  laboratory  along  the  coast  a  biologist  peers 
into  a  microscope  .  .  .  and  a  few  weeks  later  diners 
in  restaurants  across  the  nation  find  shrimp  more 
plentiful  on  their  menus. 

A  successful  deer  hunter  is  a  bit  irritated  at 
having  to  wait  while  a  technician  ages  his  buck 
and  removes  the  reproductive  tract  from  his 
partner's  doe  .  .  .  but  is  pleased  to  learn  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  the  season  on  that  game  man- 
agement unit  has  been  lengthened. 

RESEARCH,  to  many  sportsmen,  has  no  con- 
nection with  more  abundant  fish  and  game,  with 
longer  seasons  and  larger  limits,  with  improved 
placement  of  hunting  dates  that  satisfy  more 
and  more  hunters  year  by  year. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  few  fields  does  basic 
research  provide  tangible  and  concrete  benefits 
as  quickly  as  does  that  done  in  the  wildlife  field. 
This  is  understandable,  for  the  science  of  game 
and  fish  management  is  a  very  young  one.  The 
"obvious"  solution  and  remedy  to  wildlife  ills  is 
often  the  wrong  one,  and  the  investigations  under 
way  by  state,  federal  and  private  sources  are 
dispelling  old  ideas  and  replacing  them  with  new 
ones  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Both  the  wildlife  resource  and  the  people  who 
use  it  are  the  benefactors. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  Louisiana  hunters  were 
"enjoying"  a  30-day  dove  season.  Then  the  south- 
eastern states  conducted  an  eight-year  coopera- 
tive research  study  on  the  mourning-dove  which 
produced  some  startling  information. 

It  was  found  that  gun  mortality  probably  did 
affect  the  rate  of  population  turnover,  but  that 
it  apparently  had  no  effect  on  the  size  of  the 
population. 

With  this  in  mind,  plus  a  mass  of  other  infor- 
mation on  distribution,  breeding  potential,  migra- 
tion and  the  like,  there  began  a  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  regulations  on  seasons  and  bag  limits. 
While  this  was  in  progress  the  population  was 
closely  watched  to  note  any  changes  resulting 
from  the  moves. 

In  the  face  of  the  increased  hunter  pressure 
dove  populations  throughout  the  southeast  con- 


Shrimp  investigations  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  have  meant  more  marketable  shrimp  like 
these  on  tables  throughout  the  land,  and  more  money 
for  shrimpers. 

tinned  to  thrive,  and  we  now  have  a  70-day 
season  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  ten  birds. 

Another  plus  is  that  those  70  days  are  divided 
into  three  periods,  which  research  and  investi- 
gation have  shown  to  give  the  maximum  hunting 
opportunity  for  most  Louisiana  hunters. 

The  young  man  who  stopped  beside  the  road 
early  that  morning  was  conducting  "coo  counts", 
which  give  an  indication  of  the  breeding  popula- 
tion of  doves.  His  effort  was  part  of  a  larger 
program  which  directly  benefited  sportsmen. 

The  story  with  most  upland  game  species  has 
been  similar  to  that  for  doves.  It  is  a  tale  where 
research  has  shown  that  most  wildlife  popula- 
tions, particularly  small  game,  are  little  affected 
by  legal  gun  pressure  from  year  to  year.  In  many 
instances  this  has  resulted,  as  with  doves,  in  sub- 
stantially longer  seasons  and  larger  limits. 

Game  which  formerly  was  "wasted"  through 
natural  mortality  is  now  being  harvested  by 
hunters. 

A  classic  example  of  this  is  the  bobwhite  quail, 
where  long  seasons  and  liberal  bag  limits  have 
had  no  detrimental  effect  on  overall  populations. 
Habitat,  weather  conditions  and  nesting  success 
are  the  determining  factors  in  how  many  birds 
an  area  will  support,  and  in  periodic  fluctuations 
of  population. 

Research  conducted  on  quail  in  Louisiana  years 
ago  has  saved  sportsmen  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  past  decade.  The  futility  of  releas- 
ing pen-raised  quail  as  a  practice  to  build  up 
populations  was  thoroughly  revealed  in  a  six- 
year  study  conducted  from  1941-1947. 

By  carefully  following  the  progress  of  released 
birds,  the  biologists  in  charge  of  this  study  found 
an  average  survival  rate  of  not  more  than  six 
percent.  Quail  populations  rapidly  dropped  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  no  matter 
how  many  birds  were  released. 

In  the  light  of  these  findings  (which  were 
abundantly  substantiated  by  work  done  in  other 
states)    the  costly  quail  hatchery  program  was 
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ended,  and  that  money  placed  into  more  fruitful 
work. 

Investigations  of  rabbits  and  squirrels  have 
shown  virtually  the  same  tolerance  to  gun  pres- 
sure that  is  characteristic  of  doves  and  quail. 
They  respond  rapidly  to  improvement — or  to 
deterioration — in  habitat.  Their  average  life  span 
is  short  and  the  population  turnover  rapid. 

As  with  quail,  where  about  80  percent  of  the 
fall  population  will  die  before  spring  whether 
hunted  or  not,  the  hunter  kill  of  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels is  taken  largely  from  that  segment  of  the 
population  which  would  die  of  natural  mortality 
anyway. 

Without  specific  wildlife  research  the  adminis- 
trators and  commissioners  would  not  know  these 
facts,  and  would  not  be  able  to  set  more  liberal 
regulations  to  take  advantage  of  them.  For  many 
years,  to  be  sure,  they  did  not  know  them. 

Game  managers  believed  for  decades,  with  all 
sincerity,  that  the  taking  of  bucks  only  was  the 
proper  way  to  care  for  deer  herds.  Following  that 
philosophy,  one  under  which  no  healthy,  growing 
deer  population  can  be  held  in  check,  wildlife 
administrators  unwittingly  permitted  overpopula- 
tions to  arise  and  exist  for  years.  There  was  in- 
evitably a  subsequent  loss  of  deer  habitat  through 
overuse,  a  loss  of  the  high  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range,  and  a  direct  loss  of  thousands  of  deer 
which  could  have  been  harvested  by  hunters. 

Wildlife  research  finally  revealed  that  deer 
herds,  once  they  ap'proach  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  range,  need  the  removal  of  both  sexes  to 
confine  the  population  to  the  number  the  range 
will  sustain  in  healthy  condition. 

All  major  deer  states  now  permit  shooting  of 
bucks  and  does  in  most  areas,  and  Louisiana  is 
moving  toward  this  as  our  herds  increase. 


Squirrels,  with  their  hijjh  repiHtductive  rate,  are 
able  to  cope  with  heavy  hunting  where  food  and  cov- 
er is  good. 

Fishermen  have  benefited  as  much  from  re- 
search as  have  hunters,  if  not  more  so.  The 
misconceptions,  even  among  the  "best"  wildlife 
workers,  as  to  what  produced  good  fishing  were 
staggering  in  both  scope  and  number. 

The  practice  of  maintaining  expensive  warm 
water  fish  hatcheries  to  support  indiscriminate 
stocking  of  lakes  and  streams  was  a  futile  and 
costly  thing.  Fish  managers  believed  that  more 
fish  dumped  into  a  body  of  water  could  only 
shorten  the  time  between  bites. 

It  was  not  so! 

Research  proved  conclusively  that  many  lakes 
where  fishing  was  poor  had  too  many  fish — not 
too  few.  Adding  more  only  aggravated  the  prob- 
lem, one  of  too  many  fish  for  the  food  supply 

(Continued  on  Page  2i) 


These  hunters  are  un- 
doubtedly happy  that  re- 
search on  rabbits  showed 
that  long  fall  winter  hunt- 
ing seasons  and  ample 
limits  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect on  overall  popula- 
tions. 
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Pass-a-ioutre  Waterfowl 
Hunting  Program 


(Editor  Note) — Louisiana  duck  and  goose  huiv- 
ters  wishing  to  hunt  at  the  Commission-managed 
waterfoivl  area  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  shoidd  carefully  read  the  foUoxving  article. 

Allan    B.    Ensminger 

WITH  THE  MORE  reasonable  regulations  es- 
tablished for  the  1963-64  waterfowl  sea- 
son duck  hunters  in  Louisiana  are 
showing  a  renewed  interest  in  the  traditional 
sport   of   waterfowl    hunting. 

Waterfowl  hunting  restrictions  during  the  past 
two  hunting  seasons  have  had  a  very  definite  in- 
fluence upon  the  sport  in  the  form  of  a  loss  of 
interest  by  many  sportsmen  in  the  entire  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway  as  well  as  here  in  Louisiana.  For 
the  first  time  in  recent  years  waterfowl  hunters 
are  able  to  look  forward  to  a  less  restrictive 
season.  Reports  from  field  personnel  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  who 
have  been  in  Canada  this  past  summer  indicate 
that  an  abundance  of  ducks  were  produced. 

The  66,000  acre  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Area  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  a  very  good  duck  hunting 
season  is  anticipated. 

The  Delta  was  blessed  by  another  high  river 
stage  last  spring  and  this  was  responsible  for 
the   production   of  some   of  the  most  abundant 


Duck  boats,  decoys  and 
camping  equipment  are 
furnished  the  Pass-a- 
Loutre  hunter  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission. 

waterfowl  food  supplies  in  recent  years. 

During  the  1962-63  hunting  season  a  total  of 
273  hunters  utilized  the  facilities  of  the  hunting 
camps  and  bagged  1,013  ducks. 

The  public  camp  hunting  program  was  started 
in  1954  and  it  is  with  great  pride  that  the  Com- 
mission announces  that  the  program  can  be  made 
available  to  the  public  again  this  year.  Nine 
hunting  camps  are  available  on  the  area  and  in 
general  hunting  will  be  continued  in  the  same 
fashion  as  last  year.  Hunts  will  be  held  again  this 
year  on  Tuesday-Wednesday  and  Saturday-Sun- 
day, with  a  rest  period  between  hunts  so  that  the 
ducks  will  have  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
hunting  areas  and  resume  their  normal  activities. 
This  procedure  has  greatly  benefited  the  hunters 
in  the  past. 

Retrievers  will  be  permitted  again  this  year  as 
part  of  the  waterfowl  management  program.  This 
practice  has  proved  to  be  a  sound  conservation 
measure  as  well  as  providing  additional  enjoyment 
to  the  sport  of  waterfowl  hunting. 

Those  who  wish  to  hunt  at  Pass-a-Loutre  must 


The  66-thousand  acre  Pass-A-I. outre  hunting  area,  blessed  b>  a  hish  river  stage  last  spring,  is  rich  in  water- 
fowl food  and  should  attract  a  record  number  of  migratory  birds  this  season. 
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first  submit  an  application  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  outlined. 

The  applications  will  be  numbered  upon  arrival 
at  the  office  and  on  designated  days  each  week 
a  selection  of  the  hunters  will  be  made  by  drawing 
names.  Representatives  of  various  sportsmen's 
groups  will  be  requested  to  assist  in  this  drawing. 
Each  group  of  selected  hunters  will  be  picked  up 
by  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  boats  at 
Venice  on  the  day  prior  to  their  hunting  date  and 
will  be  returned  to  Venice  when  the  hunt  is  over. 

All  hunters  must  provide  their  own  transporta- 
tion to  Venice,  food,  bed  linens,  and  hunting  gear. 
Eight  men  will  be  assigned  to  each  camp.  Ponds 
in  which  they  are  to  hunt  will  be  designated. 
Duck  boats  and  decoys  will  be  provided,  as  well 
as  all  cooking  utensils. 

One  of  the  nine  camps,  which  is  composed  of 
four  bedrooms,  will  be  reserved  for  married 
couples.  Both  man  and  wife  must  sign  application 
forms. 

The  schedule  for  the  drawings  for  each  hunt 
during  the  season  is  as  follows: 


Application 

Hunting 

Dates 

Drawing 

Dates 

Nov.   11-18 

Nov. 

21 

Nov.  30  &  Dec.  1, 
Dec.  3  &  4 

Nov.  18-25 

Nov. 

27 

Dec.  7  &  8, 
Dec.  10  &  11 

Nov.  25-Dec.  2    Dec. 

5 

Dec.  14  &  15, 

17  &  18 

Dec.  2-9 

Dec. 

12 

Dec.  21  &  22 

Dec.  9-16 

Dec. 

19 

Dec.  28  &  29, 
Dec.  31  &  Jan.  1 

Letters  must  be  postmarked  between  the  dates 
specified  in  the  application  period  for  applicable 
hunts  and  received  prior  to  the  drawing. 

The  rules  governing  the  public  shooting  ground 
program  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  area  will  be  open  to  hunters  through 
application:  preference  in  drawing  will  be 
given  to  resident  hunters,  although  any  spaces 
unfilled  by  residents  will  be  made  available 
to  non-resident  hunters  for  the  standard  set 
fee. 

2.  After  the  drawing  and  up  to  one  week  prior 
to  the  hunt,  any  spaces  unfilled  may  be  had 
by  applying  in  person  at  the  New  Orleans 
office. 

3.  Transportation  from  Venice  to  the  hunting 


7. 


10 


11 


12. 


13. 


14 


15 


16 
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grounds  and  return  will  be  furnished. 

4.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  fuel,  stove,  drinking 
water,  and  lights  will  be  furnished;  but  no 
linens,  fishing  equipment,  guns,  shells,  or 
food — bring  your  own. 

5.  One  duck  boat,  paddies,  pushpoies  and  decoys 
will  be  furnished  for  every  two  hunters. 

6.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by  the  supervi.sor  in 
charge. 

Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  will  be 
permitted.  Waterfowl  retrievers  only  are 
permitted  on  the  hunt. 

All  hunting  or  shooting  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre 
area  is  limited  to  morning  hours  and  must 
stop  by  12:00  o'clock  noon.  Violation  of  this 
provision  will  result  in  the  immediate  expul- 
sion from  the  area  and  denial  of  the  privilege 
of  returning  to  the  area  in  the  future. 
Applicants  may  apply  for  the  hunts  through- 
out the  season,  but  not  more  than  one  appli- 
cation each  week. 

A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  hunter 
selected  for  the  trip.  The  full  amount  must 
accompany  each  application.  Reimbursement 
of  the  full  fee  will  be  made  if  the  hunter  is 
not  selected. 

All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment releasing  the  Commission  from  respon- 
sibility for  any  bodily  harm  or  personal  loss 
and  agreeing  to  pay  for  any  Commission 
property  lost  or  destroyed. 
Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another  upon  endorsement.  No  refunds 
will  be  made  for  permits  which  have  been 
issued. 

Hunting  is  restricted  to  men  16  years  or 
older ;  if  any  boy  is  under  18  years  of  age,  he 
must  be  accompanied  by  his  parents  or 
guardian. 

No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  allowed  on  the 
boats  or  the  camps. 

Valid  Louisiana  hunting  license  or  overage 
permit  and  waterfowl  stamp  will  be  required. 
No  boats,  motors,  or  rifles  are  permitted  on 
the  area. 
Simple  camp  rules  must  be  observed. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 
Make   application   direct   to   Allan   B.   Ens- 
minger,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  400  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  70130. 


Waterfowlers  are  urged  to 
bring  along  their  favorite 
retrievers  to  the  Pass-a- 
Loutre  public  shooting 
area. 


November-December,  1963 
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2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed  eight 
(8)  persons,  naming  each  person  in  the  ap- 
plication. Full  remittance  of  fee  at  $5.00  per 
hunter  must  accompany  the  application  (Send 
personal  check  or  money  oi'der — no  cash). 
Reimbursement  in  full  will  be  made  within 
three  days  after  the  drawing  if  the  hunter 
or  group  is  not  selected. 

3.  Submit  only  one  application  per  week ;  if  the 
name  of  any  person  is  received  in  more  than 
one  application  for  the  same  week,  it  will  be 
disqualified. 

4.  Applications  for  the  hunts  must  be  made  in 
advance  THROUGH  THE  MAILS  and  post- 
marked during  the  application  dates  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  in  order  to  be  considered 
for  the  drawing. 

5.  Specify  the  dates  desired,  and  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  other  hunt  during  the 
week  of  your  request  will  be  acceptable  if 
your  preferred  dates  are  filled. 

6.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by 
public  drawing  in  the  Refuge  Division  office, 
between  10  A.  M.  and  12  noon,  on  the  desig- 
nated dates.  Decisions  of  supervisory  person- 
nel are  final. 

7.  Permits  and  specific  instructions  will  be 
mailed  to  selected  hunters  within  three  days 
after  the  drawing. 

REDFISH  AND  BLIND  BAY  AREA 
Free  Permit  Hunting 

In  addition  to  the  section  of  Pass-a-Loutre 
reserved  for  the  public  camps,  one-third  of  the 
66,000  acre  area  will  be  open  again  this  year  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  hunt  using  their  per- 
sonal equipment  and  facilities.  Permission  to  hunt 
in  this  area  must  be  obtained  from  the  Refuge 
Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  all  hunters  must  provide  their 
own  transportation  as  well  as  other  hunting  es- 
sentials. Give  the  name  and  address  of  each 
hunter,  and  specify  the  desired  dates.  Permits 
must  be  in  possession  while  hunting  here. 
Area  Boundaries 

Northern  boundary,  Pass-a-Loutre ;  western 
boundary,  Jackson  Bayou  from  Pass-a-Loutre  to 
Blind  Bay,  then  along  the  western  shoreline  of 
Blind  Bay,  across  the  Southeast  Pass  to  and  in- 
cluding the  western  shoreline  of  Redfish  Bay, 
numerous  small  bayous,  ponds,  lagoons,  and  the 
coastal  mud  flats  constitute  the  portion  open  to 
the  general  public. 

All  parts  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting 
grounds  west  of  the  above  established  boundary 
line  are  restricted  entirely  for  the  controlled 
hunting  program.  In  addition  to  the  above  defined 
land  the  area  west  of  South  Pass  will  be  included 
in  the  free  permit  area  this  season.  This  area  is 
one  of  the  few  spots  on  the  lower  delta  where 
hunters  may  expect  to  get  occasional  blue  and 
snow  goose  shooting. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  this  area  have  been 

held  to  a  minimum  in  the  interest  of  facilitating 

its  use.  They  are  as  follows : 

1.    Hunting  must  stop  at  noon  of  each  day.  This 

measure  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  hunters  us- 


ing the  entire  area  and  it  allows  afternoon  ' 
and  night  feeding  and  resting  by  waterfowl 
in  the  entire  Pass-a-Loutre  area. 

2.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limits  must  be  ob- 
served. 

3.  Hunting  will  be  permitted  in  this  area  seven 
days  a  week  during  the  entire  duck  season. 

4.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  is  per- 
mitted. Waterfowl  retrievers  may  be  used. 

5.  No  rifles  are  permitted  on  the  area. 

6.  Hunting  must  be  confined  to  the  designated 
open  area  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  estab- 
lished controlled  hunting  program. 

7.  Permits  for  the  use  of  this  designated  area 
will  be  issued  by  the  Refuge  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, 400  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, and  no  hunting  will  be  permitted  with- 
out the  required  permit  which  will  be  issued 
free  on  application. 

8.  Violation  of  these  regulations  will  result  in 
the  immediate  expulsion  from  the  area  and 
denial  of  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the 
areas  in  the  future.  * 

Airplanes  Utilized 
in  Shrimp  Research 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission revealed  how  the  commission's  oysters, 
water  bottoms  and  seafood  division  has  success- 
fully initiated  a  unique  method  of  sampling  in 
shrimp  research,  using  an  airplane. 

Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  chief  of  that  division, 
tried  the  new  method  with  marked  success  and 
that  it  will  be  repeated  in  future  gathering  in- 
formation for  shrimp  research  programs. 

St.  Amant  said  that  this  sampling  method  would 
save  the  commission  considerable  time  and  labor, 
with  use  of  an  airplane  allowing  long  stretches 
of  the  Louisiana  coast  to  be  checked  quickly  and 
efficiently. 

The  division  ordinarily  takes  samples  of  post- 
larval  (young)  shrimp  by  means  of  fine  mesh 
nets  drawn  by  small  craft.  Prior  to  utilization  of 
commission's  planes,  this  took  considerable  time 
to  spot  check  areas  along  the  state's  800-mile 
meandering  coastline. 

Under  the  new  method,  commission  personnel 
use  a  seaplane.  Highly  mobile,  the  plane  can  set 
down  in  an  area  to  be  sampled  and  pull  the  test 
nets  by  taxiing  across  the  water.  Samples  are 
quickly  gathered  and  the  results  have  been  most 
successful. 

"Now  we  do  not  have  to  detail  research  vessels 
to  long  trips  in  estuarine  waters  to  gather  infor- 
mation. Use  of  an  airplane  allows  samples  to  be 
gathered  from  many  areas  in  a  matter  of  hours 
and  they  can  be  taken  to  the  commission's  marine 
laboratory  at  Grand  Terre,"  St.  Amant  noted. 

In  describing  the  new  process  of  sampling 
which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  oysters,  water 
bottoms  and  seafood  division,  St.  Amant  added 
this  was  another  forward  step  by  the  commission 
to  further  its  shrimp  research  program  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  * 
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Half  Million  Acres  of  Hunting  land 


Charles   R.   Shaw 


THE  HALF  MILLION  acres  of  managed  hunting 
areas  in  Louisiana  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
habitat  and  involve  several  species  of  game. 
Those  under  management  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  primarily  for 
deer  hunting,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  known  and 
best  utilized.  These  areas  were  established  to  pro- 
vide more  hunting  opportunity  and  to  serve  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  producing  a 
huntable  game  population  through  application  of 
game  management  techniques. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  some  of  the  areas 
do  not  receive  enough  hunting  pressure  to  ade- 
quately harvest  the  game  produced.  This  does  not 
result  in  more  game  for  the  future  because,  in 
spite  of  public  opinion  to  the  contrary,  game  can- 
not be  stockpiled.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
this  article  is  to  try  to  see  that  you  who  want  to 
hunt  are  better  informed  of  the  possibilities  pres- 
ent on  the  Commission's  game  management  areas 
in  order  that  you  may  help  harvest  the  surplus 
production  and  enjoy  the  results  of  good  conser- 
vation practices. 

While  it  is  our  aim  to  provide  as  many  people 
as  possible  with  as  much  hunting  opportunity  as 
possible  with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible,  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  exercise  some  degree  of 
control.  This  may  take  the  form  of  requiring  a 
daily  permit  to  be  secured  when  hunting  deer  or 
a  season  permit  which  is  used  for  hunting  small 
game  on  most  of  the  management  areas.  In  cer- 
tain instances,  such  as  Zemurray  or  Pass-a-Loutre 
where  facilities  are  limited,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
ceive applications  by  mail  and  have  a  drawing  if 
the  applicants  exceed  the  allowable  number. 

All  scheduled  hunts  will  be  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  permits,  check  stations  and/or  area  in- 
spections, being  limited  to  still  hunts  only,  except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided.  Individual 
printed  maps  will  be  available  to  the  hunter  when 
permits  are  obtained.  The  hunter  will  exchange 
hunting  license  for  daily  permit  where  required. 
License  will  be  returned  to  the  hunter  at  permit 
station  where  obtained  when  hunter  checks  out 
each  day. 

It  is  of  course,  impossible  in  an  article  of  this 
type  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  each  permit  sta- 
tion in  all  the  areas,  but  local  publicity  will  be 
given  each  hunt  shortly  before  it  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  and  this  type  of  information  will  be 
included  in  most  instances.  For  advance  informa- 
tion on  any  specific  area,  you  may  write  to  the 
nearest  district  office  listed  below.  Yow  may  also 
obtain  your  season  permit  by  mail  from  one  of 
these  district  offices.  These  season  permits  are 
required  by  those  wishing  to  hunt  deer  on  the 
game  management  areas  with   bow   and   arrow 


during  the  special  archery  season  as  well  as  those 
who  want  to  hunt  small  game. 

Address  your  request  for  a  season  permit  to 
the  District  Supervisor,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  use  one  of  the  follow- 
ing mailing  addresses:  P.  O.  Box  224,  Minden, 
Louisiana;  P.  0.  Box  4004,  Ouachita  Station, 
Monroe,  Louisiana;  P.  0.  Box  278,  Tioga,  Louisi- 
ana; P.  0.  Box  426,  Ferriday,  Louisiana;  P.  0. 
Box  405,  DeRidder,  Louisiana;  P.  0.  Box  585, 
Opelousas,  Louisiana  and  P.  O.  Box  14526,  South- 
east Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Turkey 
season  permits  will  be  available  at  the  above  ad- 
dresses beginning  March  1,  1964. 

Sportsmen  wishing  to  hunt  on  Chicago  Mills 
and/or  East  Carroll  Game  Management  Areas 
are  required  to  obtain  and  sign  a  special  use  per- 
mit. Both  season  and  daily  permits  will  be  issued 
by  the  district  office  at  Ferriday  or  at  permit 
stations  daily. 

A  special  clearance  from  military  authorities 
is  required  by  those  wishing  to  hunt  on  the  Ft. 
Polk  Game  Management  Area.  This  is  primarily 
a  safety  measure  as  certain  portions  may  be  in 
use  for  military  purposes  from  time  to  time  and 
these,  of  course,  will  be  off  limits  to  hunters  for 
the  period  of  time  necessary  to  complete  firing 
or  other  activity.  These  special  permits  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Provost  Marshal's  office  or  other 
place  designated  by  him.  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  season  or  daily  pei-mits 
(whichever  applicable)  will  be  issued  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  above  permits  from  the  military 
authorities  and  it  will  not  be  necessai-y  to  obtain 
them  from  the  district  office. 

The  Biloxi  Public  Shooting  Area  (St.  Bernard 
Parish)  south  of  Lake  Borgne,  and  the  Wisner 
Public  Shooting  Area  (Lafourche  Parish)  lying 
between  Leesville  and  Grand  Isle,  are,  of  course, 
primarily  waterfowl  hunting  areas.  These  do  not 
require  any  special  permits  but  hunters  using 
them  are  subject  to  all  licensing  requirements  of 
the  state,  including  the  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Stamp  more  commonly  known  as  Duck  Stamp. 
No  permanent  blinds  may  be  established.  All  lo- 
cations will  be  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis, 
and  no  blind  or  pond  can  be  claimed  if  someone 
else  is  already  occupying  it,  no  matter  how  much 
work  may  have  been  done  to  improve  it  on  pre- 
vious days.  Maps  of  the  Biloxi  area  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  Supervisor,  District  VIII, 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  400  Royal 
Street,  New  Orleans  70130. 

The  Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Shooting  Area  is 
governed  by  special  rules  required  by  its  location, 
etc.  and  information  concerning  applications  to 
hunt  here,  etc.  are  given  in  a  special  article  in 
this  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
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Seasons  may  be  curtailed  or  extended  on  any 
game  management  area  as  needed.  Construction 
of  "Tree  Stands"  is  prohibited  and  hunters  are 
not  to  conduct  organized  "drives"  as  this  may 
interfere  with  other  hunters.  No  forms  of  wild- 
life may  be  taken  on  any  area  except  those  game 
animals  for  which  the  area  is  specifically  opened. 
Applicants  for  permits  shall  meet  all  licensing 
requirements  established  by  state  law. 

Except  as  otherwise  specified  there  will  be  five 
days  of  deer  hunting  on  all  game  management 
areas,  from  November  29  through  December  3. 
Either  sex  may  be  harvested  until  the  specified 
number  of  deer  are  taken,  after  which  the  remain- 
ing days  of  the  total  five  days  if  any,  shall  be 
open  to  "buck  only"  hunting.  Notification  of  type 
of  hunt  will  be  made  when  daily  permit  is  ob- 
tained at  the  permit  station. 

Bodcau  Game  Management  Area: 

(Bossier  and  Webster  Parishes) 

Deer :  Same  as  outside  with  season  permits  issued 
from  District  Offices.  All  small  game  same  as 
outside  but  still  hunt  only.  Season  permit.  No 
permanent  duck  blinds.  Season  Permit 
Jackson-Bienville  Game  Management  Area: 
(Jackson  and  Bienville  Parishes) 

Deer :  Season  5  days  -  either  sex  hunting  permit- 
ted until  400  deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit :  October  5-13 ;  December  7- 
15.    Season  Permit 

Quail :  Split  -  First  5  days  to  begin  the  first  Sat- 
urday after  end  of  deer  season,  and  last  10  days 
February  16-25.  Season  Permit 

Union  Game  Management  Area: 

(Union  Parish) 

Deer:  Season  5  days — either  sex  hunting  per- 
mitted until  50  deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  5-27.  Season  Per- 
mit 


East  Carroll  Game  Management  Area: 

(East  Carroll  Parish) 
Special  use  permit  required 
Deer:   Season  5   days — either   sex   hunting  per- 
mitted until  125  deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit :  October  5-27.  Season  Per- 
mit 

Russell  Sage  Game  Management  Area: 
(Ouachita,  Morehouse,  and  Richland  Parishes) 
Deer:   Same  as  outside  with  season  permits  is- 
sued  from    District   Offices.   All    small   game 
same  as  outside  but  still  hunt  only.  No  per- 
manent Duck  blinds.  Season  Permit 
Sabine  Game  Management  Area: 
(Sabine  Parish) 
Deer :   Season   5   days — either   sex  hunting  per- 
mitted until  50  deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit :  October  5-27.  Season  Permit 
Red  Dirt  Game  Management  Area: 
(Natchitoches  Parish) 
Deer :   Season   5   days — either   sex   hunting  per- 
mitted until  150  deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  5-27.  Season  Per- 
mit 
Quail :  Split  -  First  5  days  to  begin  the  first  Sat- 
urday after  the  close  of  deer  season  and  last 
10    days;    February    16-25,    dogs    permitted. 
Woodcock  legal  when  in  season.  Season  Permit 

Evangeline  Game  Management  Area: 

(Rapides  Parish) 

Deer:  Season  5  days — either  sex  hunting  per- 
mitted until  75  deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit :  October  5-27.  Season  Per- 
mit 

Quail :  Split  -  First  5  days  to  begin  the  first 
Saturday  after  the  close  of  deer  season  and 
last  10  days;  February  16-25,  Woodcock  legal 
when  in  season.   Season   Permit 


Deer  hunters,  early  ar- 
rivals at  one  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  Game 
Management  Areas,  are 
shown  gathering  at  a 
check  station  where  they 
will  be  issued  daily  per- 
mits to  hunt  deer  during 
regularly  scheduled  deer 
hunts  on  the  state's  man- 
aged public  shooting 
areas.  It  is  calculated  that 
over  three  thousand  deer 
can  be  taken  from  game 
management  areas  during 
the  upcoming  deer  hunting 
season. 
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Catahoula  Game  Management  Area: 

(Grant  and  Winn  Parishes) 
Deer:   Season  5  days  -  either  sex  hunting  per- 
mitted  until   250   deer   are   killed.   Remaining 
days  will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  5-27.  Season  Per- 
mit 

Caldwell  Game  Management  Area: 

(Caldwell  Parish) 

Deer:   Season  5  days  -  either  sex  hunting  per- 
mitted until  75  deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit :  October  5-27.  Season  Permit 
Chicago-Mills  Game  Management  Area: 
(Tensas,  Franklin,  and  Madison  Parishes) 
Special  use  permit  required. 
Deer :   Season   5   days — either   sex  hunting   per- 
mitted  until   1,000    (Minimum — Discretion   of 
Commission)   deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit :  October  5-27.  Season  Per- 
mit 
Turkey:  April  4-19.  Season  Permit 

West  Bay  Game  Management  Area: 
(Allen  Parish) 
Deer:   Season  5   days — either  sex  hunting  per- 
mitted until  400  deer  are  killed.  Remaining  days 
will  be  buck  hunting  only.  Daily  Permit 
Squirrel  and  Rabbit :  October  5-27.  Season  Permit 
Fort  Polk  Game  Management  Area: 
(Vernon  Parish) 
Special  Permit  required  daily  from  Provost  Mar- 
shal office. 
Deer:   Season  3   days — either   sex  hunting  per- 
mitted  until   150   deer   are   killed.   Remaining 
days  will  be  buck  hunting  only.  November  29- 
December  1.  Daily  Permit 
An  earlier  deer  hunt  will  be  held  on  Fort  Polk, 
November   9-24;   bucks   only,   which  will   run 
concurrently  with  the  season  in  that  part  of 
Vernon  Parish. 

All  small  game — all  statewide  seasons  and  reg- 
ulations   shall    be    applicable    except;    use    of 
dogs    of    any    kind    prohibited    during    deer 
season.  Season  Permit 
Lutcher-Moore  Game  Management  Area: 
(Vernon  Parish) 

Deer  Hunting  prohibited 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  5-27.  Season  Per- 
mit. Other  small  game  statewide.  Dogs  per- 
mitted only  for  quail  hunting.  Season  Permit 

Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area: 

(St.  Landry  Parish) 

Deer  hunting  prohibited 

Squirrel  and  Rabbit:  October  5-20;  November  9- 

17  half   days   only    (half -hour   before   sunrise 

until  noon)  Daily  Permit 

Zemurray  Game  Management  Area: 

(Tangipahoa  Parish) 

Deer:  December  2-4  either  sex.  110  hunters  per 

day.  Non-transferable  permits  are  to  be  issued 

by  mail  in  advance  of  hunts.  Resident  hunters 

only  to  be  selected  at  public  drawing  in  New 


Check  stations  allow  commission  bioloKislw  to  ex- 
amine deer  which  are  bagged  on  the  game  manage- 
ment areas.  Deer  are  aged,  weighed,  measured  and 
their  antlers  are  examined.  Information  secured  from 
the  check  stations  plays  an  important  role  in  man- 
agement practices  aimed  at  increasing  hunter  op- 
portunity on  the  managed  areas,  and  at  the  same 
time  assuring  this  important  renewable  wildlife  re- 
source in  years  ahead. 

Orleans  on  Tuesday,  November  19.  Applicants 
do  not  have  to  be  present.  Post  card  applica- 
tions must  be  made  by  United  States  mail  only 
to  Fish  and  Game  Division,  400  Royal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  70130,  being  post- 
marked between  Tuesday,  October  15  and  Fri- 
day, November  15,  inclusive  and  received  at 
the  above  address  no  later  than  Monday,  No- 
vember 18.  Hunter's  failure  to  include  big  game 
license  number  will  void  his  application.  Only 
one  application  will  be  considered.  State  choice 
with  alternate  date  for  one  of  three  designated 
days.  Duplicate  applications  by  any  hunter  will 
cancel  all  his  applications.  No  small  game  hunt- 
ing permitted.  * 


Capt.  Leonard  New 
Heads  Enforcement 

L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  an- 
nounced that  Capt.  Leonard  New  had  been 
detailed  as  chief  of  the  enforcement  division 
of  the  commission. 

Appointment  of  New  by  the  commission 
followed  the  recent  resignation  of  Rudolph 
P.  Easterly. 

New,  a  native  of  Athens,  Louisiana,  and 
a  long-time  resident  of  Kentwood,  has  been 
with  the  commission  approximately  12  years, 
working  his  way  up  through  the  ranks  from 
wildlife  agent  to  enforcement  chief.  + 
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YOUTH 

AND 

WILDLIFE 


Joe  L. 
Herring 


Hunting  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  traditions.  In  bygone  years 
the  sport  provided  the  pioneers  with 
much  of  the  food  and  clothing  for 
survival.  Today,  hunting  is  much  more 
than  a  means  of  acquiring  meat  for 
the  table.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  forms 
of  recreation  available  to  Americans, 
and  is  enjoyed  by  over  17,000,000.  It 
is  part  of  "Americana". 

With  a  growing  population  and 
more  of  our  youths  turning  to  hunt- 
ing as  a  means  of  recreation  and  out- 
door sport,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  special  hunting  and  safety 
instructions. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission's  education  section, 
enforcement,  and  fish  and  game  divi- 
sions have  placed  emphasis  on  "Safe 
Gun  Handling"  this  summer.  Special 
firearm  safety  programs  on  television 
and  to  interested  organizations  have 
been  given.  Newspapers  and  radio 
stations  have  given  prominence  to 
these  activities  in  their  columns  and 
over  the  air. 

In  presenting  programs  on  firearm 
safety,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  handling  and  storing  of  firearms 
and  safety  in  the  woods.  "Watch  that 
Muzzle"  is  a  saying  of  the  Sporting 
Arms  and  Ammunition  Manufac- 
turers' Institute.  Along  with  this  goes 
the  commonly  adopted  "10  Command- 
ments of  Safety",  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Treat  every  gun  ivith  the  re- 
spect due  a  loaded  gun.  This  is  the 
first  rule  of  gun  safety. 

2.  Gmtcs  carried  into  camps  or 
ho7yies,  or  when  othenvise  not  in  use, 
rmist  ahvays  be  unloaded,  and  taken 
down  or  have  actions  open;  guns  al- 
ways should  be  carried  in  a  case  to 
the  shooting  area. 

.3.  Always  be  sure  barrel  and  action 
arc  clear  of  obstructions,  and  that 
you  have  only  ammunition  of  the  prop- 
er size  for  the  gun  you  are  carrying. 
Remove  oil  and  grease  from  chamber 
before  firing. 

4.  Always  carry  your  gun  so  that 
you  can  control  the  direction  of  the 
muzzle,  even  if  you  stumble,  keep  the 
safety  on  until  you  are  ready  to  shoot. 

5.  Be  sure  of  your  target  before 
you  pull  the  trigger;  know  the  iden- 
tifying features  of  the  game  you  in- 
tend to  hunt. 

6.  Never  point  a  gun  at  anything 
you  do  not  ivant  to  shoot;  avoid  all 
horseplay  while  handling  a  gun. 

7.  Unattended  guns  should  be  7(n- 
loaded;  guns  and  ammunition  should 
be  stored  separately  beyond  reach  of 
children  and  careless  adults. 

8.  Never  climb  a  tree  or  fence  or 
jump  a  ditch  with  a  loaded  gun;  never 
pull  a  gun  toward  you  by  the  muzzle. 

9.  Never  shoot  a  bullet  at  a  flat, 
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hard  surface  or  the  surface  of  ivater; 
when  at  target  practice.  Be  sure  your 
backstop  is  adequate. 

10.  Avoid  alcoholic  drinks  before  or 
during  shooting. 

With  hunting  seasons  in  full  swing, 
these  commandments  should  be  mem- 
orized and  practiced.  All  of  these 
points  have  been  emphasized  by  our 
Commission   personnel. 

Louisiana,  "The  Sportsmen's  Para- 
dise", offers  a  variety  of  sports  afield. 
We  have  hunting  from  the  smallest 
animals  such  as  rabbits  and  squirrels 
to  the  big  game  hunting  of  deer  and 
bear. 

Hunting  is  good  sport  and  target 
shooting  is  fun  but  many  of  our 
youngsters  go  afield  without  proper 
firearms  or  training.  Some  youngsters 
have  parents  who  use  firearms  but 
other  children  do  not.  Those  young- 
sters whose  parents  do  use  firearms 
may  receive  proper  firearms  instruc- 
tions but  those  whose  parents  do  not 
care  for  shooting  may  go  without 
proper  instruction. 

This  then  could  be  a  very  worth 
while  undertaking  for  a  sportsmen's 
club,  civic  club,  school  or  other  or- 
ganization. These  organizations  could 
conduct  special  courses  for  firearm 
safety  and  hold  these  on  weekends 
and  during  summer  months.  Prom  ex- 
perience it  isn't  hard  to  form  a  good 
class  with  just  a  little  notice — try  it. 


Firearm  safety  is  an  excellent 
course  to  be  taught  along  with  our 
schools'  physical  education  courses. 
After  all  we  teach  football,  basketball, 
tennis,  vollyball  and  you  name  it  for 
team  sports.  The  sport  of  shooting 
can   be   enjoyed   alone  or   in   a  team. 

BOOKLETS  AVAILABLE 
Several  booklets  on  guns,  shooting 
and  hunting  are  available  free  upon 
request  through  the  Commission's 
Education  Section.  Titles  of  booklets 
are    as    follows : 

1.  Choke  Talk;  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

2.  Louisiana  Rabbit  Hunting;  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission 

3.  Wildlife  Check  Stations;  Lou-  ■ 
isiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com-  • 
mission 

4.  Let's  Go  Shooting. 

5.  A  packet  furnished  by  a  manu-  ■ 
f acturing  firm  on  forming  Junior ' 
Air  Rifle  clubs.  This  can  be  used  for  ' 
small  bore  gun  instructions  with  i 
modifications. 

These  publications  may  be  received  I 
by  writing  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  Capitol 
Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  or 
one  of  the  Commission's  District  of- 
fices. These  are  located  in  Minden, 
Monroe,  Alexandria,  DeRidder,  Ope- 
lousas,  Ferriday,  Baton  Rouge  and  < 
New  Orleans. 


Kinsey  Martin  of  the  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  is  shown  demonstrating  fire- 
arm safety  factors  to  o  group  of  Monroe  youngsters.  Personnel  of  the  Enforcement, 
Education,  and  Fish  and  Game  Division  combined  farces  to  assist  the  Monroe  Opti- 
mist Club  and  Ouachita  Parish  Sheriff's  Department  in  conducting  a  "Gun  Safety 
Clinic"  for  youngsters.  Approximately  350  youngsters  participated  in  the  day  long 
program.  Demonstrations  were  given  on  shooting,  hand  loading  ammunition,  "Ten 
Commandments  of  Gun  Safety",  and  Former-Sportsmen  relationship.  Certificates 
were  issued  to  all  those  who  participated  in  the  Clinic. 
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GRAY  SQU/RREL 

Sciurus  carolinensis 
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The  "Cat  Squirrels"  as  they  are  commonly  known  in  Louisiana  are 
divided  into  two  rather  distinct  groups,  or  races.  The  regular  southern 
gray  squirrel,  S.  c.  carolinensis,  is  a  rich  gray,  tinged  with  black  on  most 
of  the  body,  dusky  white  below,  with  perhaps  a  little  tan  on  the  sides.  The 
bayou  gray  squirrel,  or  "dark  cat  squirrel  S.  c.  fuliginostis  is  a  much 
darker  animal  found  usually  in  the  Atchafalaya  and  lower  Mississippi 
River  swamps  and  southern  Louisiana  bayou  country. 

These  small  squirrels  of  the  heavily  timbered  areas  and  bottomlands 
average  around  a  pound  in  weight  and  not  more  than  about  20  inches 
in  length.  Their  food  consists  of  various  nuts,  seed,  grains,  and  occasionally 
insects.  Squirrels  will  sometimes  engage  in  short  migrations  if  their  local 
food  supply  decreases  drastically. 

The  Gray  Squirrel  has  two  types  of  homes.  The  den  is  usually  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree  and  the  leaf  nest  located  in  the  crotches  of  limbs  or  against 
the  tree  trunk.  Nests  may  be  used  to  rear  the  second  brood  of  young  and 
serve  as  protective  resting  sites  during  the  day. 

There  are  two  breeding  periods,  early  spring  and  summer,  the  latter 
consisting  of  second  broods  by  vigorous  mature  females  and  first  broods 
of  females  born  the  previous  summer. 

While  most  oaks  produce  valuable  mast  crops  the  white  oak  group  is 
probably  most  important.  Hickory,  pecan,  beech,  elm,  hackberry  and  many 
other  hardwoods  also  provide  large  amounts  of  food  and  of  course  mature 
hardwoods  are  needed  to  supply  den  trees. 
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The  Commission's  game  research  leader.  Robert 
Murry.  checks  a  cattle  exclosure  plot  in  west  Lou- 
isiana pinelands  as  part  of  a  quail  research  study 
on  food  and  cover. 

Wildlife  Research 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
or  of  ail  imbalance  in  the  species  composition. 

Killing  some  of  the  fish  already  in  the  lake,  in 
fact,  proved  to  be  more  advantageous  in  some 
cases  than  adding  more  fish. 

Fish  stocking  is  a  sound  management  technique, 
but  primarily  only  for  new  lakes  and  ponds,  or  for 
old  ones  where  an  out-of-balance  fish  population 
has  been  removed  by  chemicals  or  by  draining. 

A  better  awareness,  through  research,  of  what 
makes  for  good  fishing  also  spelled  the  end  of 
the  "fish  rescue"  practices  which  the  Louisiana 
fish  and  game  department  formerly  carried  out 
at  considerable  cost. 

Fisheries  investigations  which  revealed  the 
relative  ineffectiveness  of  hook-and-line  angling 
methods,  and  revealed  the  very  high  reproductive 
potential  of  warm  water  fish,  spelled  the  end  of 
size  limits  on  Louisiana  game  fish,  and  the  end 
of  closed  seasons  during  the  spawning  period. 
They  also  resulted  in  substantial  increase  in  the 
creel  limits  for  some  species  such  as  bream  and 
crappie. 

Research  projects  have  tested  the  effectiveness 
of  various  types  of  commercial  fishing  gear,  pro- 
viding information  on  which  to  base  sound  regu- 
lations governing  this  great  wildlife  resource. 

The  life  histories  of  the  Louisiana  shrimp  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  been  laid  bare  for  wildlife 
administrators  and  lawmakers  through  the  inves- 
tigations of  dedicated  wildlife  workers.  Knowl- 
edge of  where  and  when  they  breed  and  grow 
to  maturity  makes  it  possible  for  the  Commission 
to  maintain  a  precise  check  each  year  to  follow 
their  growth  progress. 

This  past  summer  biologists  found  that  a  short 
delay  in  the  opening  of  the  shrimp  season  would 
permit  growth  of  the  abundant  small  shrimp  to 
a  marketable  size.  The  opening  was  postponed, 
and  shrimpers  benefited  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  additional  income. 
Research  made  it  possible! 
The  list  of  "successes"  resulting  from  research 
is  long,  although  the  success  may  be  either  positive 
or  negative.  The  list  of  unknowns  still  remaining 
HI  the  wildlife  field  is  also  virtually  endless,  so 
investigations  continue  on  many  fronts  of  Louisi- 
ana's wildlife  resource  picture. 


The  individual  segment  of  research,  whether  it 
be  pure  basic  digging  in  the  antiseptic  cleanliness 
of  a  lab  or  management  investigations  in  the 
mud  of  the  deepest  marsh,  may  seem  to  be  in- 
significant when  considered  by  itself.  Rest 
assured,  however,  that  when  the  pieces  are  fitted 
together  the  completed  puzzle  will  mean  better 
utilization  of  Louisiana's  extensive,  varied  wild- 
life resources.  * 

Sale  of  Hunting  Licenses 
May  Break  All  Time  Record 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  predicted  that  sales  of  hunting  li- 
censes for  the  1963-64  hunting  season  would 
break  all  records  and  reach  an  all-time  high. 

The  Commission  cited  this  as  a  clear  indication 
that  more  and  more  persons  were  seeking  out- 
door recreation  in  the  form  of  hunting. 

Sales  of  basic  hunting  licenses  for  the  1962-63 
numbered  260,862.  There  were  also  1,814  non- 
resident trip  licenses,  367  non-resident  season 
licenses  and  69,470  big  game  licenses  sold. 

This  marked  an  increase  over  1961-62  when  the 
sale  of  basic  hunting  licenses  was  247,227.  Non- 
resident trip  licenses  in  that  year  amounted  to 
1,748;  non-resident  season  licenses  were  381  and 
big  game  licenses  sold  totaled  60,011. 

In  1960-61,  basic  license  sales  were  257,438; 
non-resident  trip  license  sales  were  2,659;  non- 
resident season  licenses  were  528  and  big  game 
license  sales  amounted  to  56,462. 

The  drop  in  basic  license  sales  in  1961-62,  along 
with  the  decrease  of  non-resident  trip  or  non- 
resident seasonal  licenses,  can  be  attributed  in 
great  part  to  the  decline  in  waterfowl  hunting 
resulting  from  greatly  curtailed  seasons  and  bag 
limits. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  steadily  increasing 
sales  of  big  game  licenses  over  the  three-year 
period  and  said  this  clearly  indicated  a  trend 
toward  increased  interest  in  deer  hunting. 

The  Commission  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
sale  of  big  game  licenses  would  continue  to  grow 
and  this  would  be  reflected  in  final  figures  for 
the  1963-64  season. 

A  long-range  program  of  restocking  suitable 
habitat  with  deer  live-trapped  from  over-pop- 
ulated areas  has  greatly  widened  the  deer  range 
in  Louisiana.  This  is  providing  greater  hunter  in- 
terest and  increasing  bag  success  for  deer  hunters, 
plainly  reflected  in  the  steady  increase  in  sales 
of  big  game  licenses. 

The  1963-64  sales  would  probably  be  higher 
than  those  for  1962-63  for  two  reasons:  more 
liberalized  duck  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits 
which  would  renew  interest  among  waterfowlers, 
and  the  all-time  high  population  of  deer  which 
would  appeal  to  Louisiana's  growing  number  of 
deer  hunters. 

Both  liberalized  waterfowl  hunting  opportunity 
and  the  commission's  successful  efforts  to  in- 
crease both  the  range  and  the  number  of  deer 
should  also  be  reflected  in  the  sale  of  non-resident 
trip  and  non-resident  season  license  sales.  * 
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PIED-BILLED   GREBE 


Charles  R.  Shaw 


Podilyinbus  podicepn 


THE  PIED-BILLED  GREBE,  more  commonly 
known  as  "di-dipper"  or  "hell-diver"  is  a 
familiar  sight  to  duck  hunters  and  others 
who  are  around  our  Louisiana  waters  during  the 
winter  season.  In  spite  of  this  "sight  acquaint- 
ance" most  people  are  relatively  unfamiliar 
with  this  very  remarkable  family  of  birds  of 
which  our  "Di-dipper"  is  a  rather  typical  form. 
The  name  Pied-billed  Grebe  is  derived  from  the 
black  ring  near  the  end  of  the  thick,  blunt  bill 
and  the  coloration  is  most  noticeable  in  the  spring 
and  summer  when  the  birds  are  in  breeding  plum- 
age. A  grebe's  legs  are  set  way  back  on  the  body 
which  works  fine  for  swimming  and  diving  but 
leaves  it  practically  helpless  when  on  land.  But 
then  of  course,  the  grebe  spends  practically  all  of 
its  time  in  the  water  anyway.  The  feet  are  not 
fully  webbed  like  a  duck,  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
fringe  of  webbing  around  and  between  the  toes, 
and  even  the  toenails  are  flattened  to  conform 
to  the  shape  of  the  toes.  The  very  short  skimpy 
tail  of  the  Pied-billed  Grebe  is  often  carried  high 
enough  to  show  the  white  under  tail  coverts,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  grebe  likely  to  be 
seen  in  the  state  which  does  not  have  a  white 
wing  patch  is  not  so  apparent.  Indeed  this  would 
probably  only  be  noticeable  if  you  got  a  good  look 
at  a  bird  in  flight  or  held  one  in  your  hand. 

Grebes  are  noted  for  their  diving  ability  and 
can  vanish  underwater  almost  instantaneously. 
In  contrast  to  the  swift  dive  they  sometime  sub- 
merge by  sinking  slowly  straight  down.  Due  to 
its  remarkable  control  it  can  remain  with  only 
its  bill  out  of  the  water  and  thus  stay  concealed 
in  a  minimum  of  cover,  vanishing  without  a 
ripple  to  reappear  in  some  distant  spot. 

While  these  birds  are  most  abundant  during  the 
winter,  when  they  are  found  over  the  entire  state, 
we  do  have  a  few  which  remain  over  the  summer 
to  raise  their  young.  The  nest  is  a  flattened 
structure  composed  primarily  of  decaying  vege- 
tation often  floating  in  shallow  water  and  usually 
anchored  to  emergent  plants.  The  loose  material 
around  the  edge  of  the  nest  can  be  pulled  over 
the  four  to  seven  eggs  to  conceal  them  when  the 
adult  bird  goes  away.  The  dull  white  or  very  pale 
blue-green  eggs  are  soon  so  stained  that  they 
have  a  brownish  appearance.  The  downy  young, 
striped  with  black  and  white  are  very  active,  and 


may  take  to  the  water  and  be  swimming  within 
an  hour  or  so  of  hatching  time. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  birds  are  not 
often  seen  in  flight  they  are  actually  excellent 
flyers  and  move  long  distances  in  migration.  It 
may  be  that  the  effort  that  they  have  to  go  to  in 
taking  off,  which  is  accomplished  after  a  long 
run  across  the  surface  of  the  water,  discourages 
them  from  using  the  air  more  often.  Then  too, 
their  skill  in  the  water  makes  it  probably  the 
safest  means  of  escape  from  any  dangers  which 
may  threaten  the  bird. 

The  food  habits  of  grebes  include  the  use  of  a 
wide  variety  of  aquatic  creatures  such  as  snails, 
frogs,  insects,  tadpoles,  small  fish,  leeches,  etc. 
as  well  as  the  seeds  of  various  aquatic  plants. 
There  are  also  numerous  records  of  the  ingestion 
of  feathers  although  the  reason  for  this  item 
being  so  popular  with  the  pied-billed  grebe  is 
not  known. 

Occasionally  a  Least  Grebe,  (Podiceps  dom- 
inieus)  often  called  a  Mexican  Grebe,  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  Pied-billed  Grebe  and  undoubtedly 
many  have  been  overlooked  by  casual  observers. 
The  Least  Grebe,  however,  in  addition  to  being 
a  smaller  bird,  is  darker  colored,  has  white  wing- 
patches  (not  always  apparent)  and  a  slender, 
black,  pointed  bill.  * 
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RESTOCKING  DEER 
FURTHERS  INTEREST 
IN   BIG   GAME 


Whitetail    Deer 
In   Action 


The  program  or  restocking  deer  in 
areas  where  habitat  is  suitable,  car- 
ried on  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  for  more 
than  a  decade,  has  broadened  the 
range  of  whitetail  deer  to  nearly 
every  section  of  the  state.  Today, 
Louisiana  has  the  greatest  deer  herds 
in  the  history  of  the  state  and  the 
number  of  deer  hunters  has  climbed 
apace  with  the  growing  herds.  Live- 
trapping  and  transplanting  p  r  o  - 
grams,  coupled  with  strict  enforce- 
ment of  deer  hunting  regulations, 
provide  additional  hunting  opportun- 
ity for  Louisiana's  big  game  hunters. 


